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LIBRARY NOTES AND NEWS. 
A TY the January meeting of the Council of Governors the sixteenth 


annual report was presented, in which the work of the library 

during the past year was reviewed. As the circulation of 
this report is restricted to the governing body of the library it may not 
be out of place in these pages briefly to summarize such portions of 
the information which it contains as are likely to be of interest to our 
readers. 

As we looked forward at the commencement of the year it was 
not unnatural to anticipate a decline in the library's THE YEAR 
activities. We had become obsessed by the war; it '?’” 
had entered into every phase of our work, and at times it seemed to 
overshadow, if not actually to obscure all our visions of usefulness. 
It is therefore with feelings of relief, as we look back, that we find our 
gloomy forebodings have not been realized. 

Libraries, museums, and art galleries have been marked down as 
victims of municipal and state retrenchment to an extent which 
astonishes all who care for the intellectual future of England, and we 
are grateful to the Editor of the ‘Saturday Review ” for the strong 
and timely protest which he raised against this mistaken policy. “It 
will not materially help the country financially to economize in things 
of the mind, or in any of the things which give a genuine grace and 
dignity to life. The financial results of such economy are small, and 
they are tremendously outweighed by the irreparable loss to the country 
of intellectual force, and of all means by which a nation’s spirit is kept 
alive and fresh. Those who think literature a mere luxury to be cut 
down with as little compunction as petrol are exceedingly ill-advised. 
They can have very little idea as to what precisely it is we are fighting 
to preserve. The nation which is starved in mind and fancy is as 
little likely to survive the searching test of war as the nation which 1s 


starved for bread and cheese.” 
l 
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Libraries are the keepers of the fcrces which more than any 
other can effectively fight against and resist the intellectual enslave- 
ment which may be described as the roots from which the present 
world conflagration has sprung. -The fruits of the world’s thought 
upon our shelves are a never-failing store of weapons calculated 
to help the public to assert that freedom to think, to choose, and to 
believe for themselves if militarism is to be prevented from becoming 
the pattern to which the whole world is made. Another direction in 
which the libraries of the country can help at this time is to provide 
avenues of escape from too much thinking about the war. 

Fortunately, the governors have had no illusions of the kind 
referred to ; they have realized their responsibility, not only to “‘ carry 
on,” but also to open out, wherever possible, new avenues of service, 
and with most encouraging results. The number of readers in the 
library not only has shown no decline, but has actually shown an 
increase, with this difference from former years that there have been 
fewer male readers, for obvious reasons, whilst the lady readers have 
increased to such an extent, that at times the seating capacity of the 
library has been taxed to the point of congestion, and the need for 
increased accommodation, to which we look forward, is once more 
emphasized. 

By the approaching completion of the new building which should 
be ready for occupation towards the end of the present year, or at the 
commencement of 1917, not only will the congestion in this respect 
be relieved, but the sorely needed additional accommodation for book 
storage will be available, to the relief of the overcrowded bookshelves. 

At the meeting of the Council held in December, 1914, the 
Governors resolved to give some practical expression THE 
to their deep feelings of sympathy with the authorities of ea ae 
the University of Louvain, in the irreparable loss which PF ae 
they had suffered through the destruction of the Univer- LIBRARY. 
sity buildings and the famous library. It was further decided that this 
expression of sympathy should take the form of a gift of books, to 
comprise a set of the publications of the library, together with a selec- 
tion from the stock of duplicates, which have gradually accumulated 
in the library, through the purchase ex d/oc from time to time of large 
and special collections. 

A list of upwards of two hundred volumes was drawn up to 
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accompany the offer, when it was made to the Louvain authorities 
through the medium of Professor Dr. A. Carnoy, at that time resident 
in Cambridge, who, in gratefully accepting the gift, stated that “‘ this 
was one of the very first acts which tend to the preparation of our 
revival ”. 

Since the University was, as it remains for the present, dismembered 
and without a home, we gladly undertook to house the volumes, 
which thus formed the nucleus of the new library, until such time as 
the new buildings should be ready to receive them. At the same time 
it was felt that there must be many other libraries, and similar institu- 
tions, as well as private individuals, who would welcome an opportunity 
of sharing in this expression of practical sympathy. An appeal, there- 
fore, was made in the pages of the ‘‘ BULLETIN,” which met with an 
immediate and encouraging response from all classes of the community, 
not only in this country, but in many parts of the world, thanks to 
the valuable assistance rendered by the Press, in giving to our appeal 
a publicity it would have been impossible to secure in any other way. 

Already upwards of 6000 volumes have been either actually 
received or definitely promised, and each day brings with it fresh 
offers of assistance. We feel encouraged, therefore, to entertain the 
hope that the new library, which is already rising phoenix-like from 
the ashes of the old one, will be richer and more glorious than its 
predecessor, and we are anxious that the agencies through which this 
is to be accomplished should be as widely representative as possible. 

A careful register of the names and addresses of the donors of the 
various works, with an exact record of their gifts, has been instituted 
for presentation with the library. This will serve as a permanent 
record of the widespread desire to give tangible proof to the people 
of Belgium of the sympathy so widely felt with them in the calamities 
that have befallen them, and also of the high and affectionate regard 
which their heroic sacrifices have inspired. 

This is an excellent beginning of the new library, yet, when it 1s 
realized that the collection of books so insensately destroyed at Louvain 
numbered nearly a quarter of a million of volumes, it will be evident 
that very much more remains to be done if the work of replacement 
is to be completely successful. 

It is with the utmost confidence that we renew our appeal for help, 
and in doing so we desire to ask those of our readers who may be 
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desirous of participating in our scheme, to be good enough, in the first 
instance, to forward to the Librarian of the John Rylands Library a 
list of the works which they propose to present, so that the register 
may be examined with the object of obviating a needless duplication 
of gifts. 

We have been compelled through considerations of space to hold 
over the record of contributions received since December last, but we 
shall furnish the particulars in our next issue. 

Since our appeal was issued, a committee has been formed, under 
the leadership of Viscount Bryce, as President of the jnyERNA- 
British Academy, to co-operate with the Institut de [SU Nin 
France in the formation of an International Committee ey gee 
with the ultimate aim of the restoration of the University ~~ 
of Louvain and its library. Invitations were issued to the learned 
societies and principal libraries throughout the country to appoint 
delegates to assist in the realization of this aim, and Sir Alfred 
Hopkinson, K.C., with the Librarian were appointed to represent 
this library. The inaugural meeting was held at Burlington House 
in December last, when steps were taken to form a small executive 
committee to consider ways and means. This executive committee has 
since been formed, with Lord Muir Mackenzie as Chairman, to work 
in connection with the French Committee, and is now considering the 
best way of organizing the movement effectively. 

The efforts which have been employed throughout the year to 
develop the resources of the library along lines which GROWTH 
hitherto have been productive of such excellent results, CO LEC. 
and at the same time to reduce the number of lacuna !!ONS. 
upon its shelves, have again met with most gratifying success. In this 
respect the officials have to acknowledge the valuable assistance which 
they have received from readers, who in the course of their investiga- 
tions have been able to call attention to the library's lack of very im- 
portant authorities. In most cases these deficiencies have been 
promptly supplied, whilst in the case of works of rarity, which are not 
so readily procurable, steps have been taken to obtain them with the 
least possible delay. Suggestions of this nature, which tend to the 
improvement of the library, are not only welcomed, but they are in- 
vited, and receive prompt and sympathetic attention. 


It may not be out of place again briefly to refer to the help and 
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guidance which the officials are constantly called upon to render 
to readers and students, not only by personal attention in LIBRARY 
the library itself, but also in response to requests received SERVICE. 
through the post. Such service cannot be reduced to any reliable 
statistical statement, but they bear fruit in the grateful acknowledg- 
ments of indebtedness to the library, which constantly find expression 
in the footnotes and prefaces of published works. 

Notwithstanding the absence of the six members of the staff who 
have joined His Majesty’s Forces, the service of the library has been 
maintained at its regular level of efficiency, thanks to the loyal co- 
operation of the remaining members, who from various causes are in- 
eligible for military service. 

The additions to the library by purchase and by gift since the 
presentation of the last report number 3060 volumes, of THEYEAR'S 
which 2670 were acquired by purchase, and 390 by SIONS. 
gift. 

The acquisitions by purchase contain fewer works of current 
publication than usual, by reason of the fact that there has been 
something like a pause in authorship since the war began, except in 
war books. Many prominent scholars have exchanged the peaceful 
pursuit of literature for the service of the King, and in several cases 
have already given the last pledge of loyalty to their country. We 
have therefore been able to pay greater attention to the acquisition of 
some of the older works, in which the library is still deficient. 

The printed books include many rare and interesting items, amongst 
which are the following: The rare original editions of three of Sir 
William Alexander’s works: ‘‘ Doomes-day,”’ 1614, ‘‘Paraenesis to 
the Prince,” 1604, and ‘“‘ Aurora,”” 1604 ; Mexia’s ‘‘ The Forests or 
collection of Histories,” 1571 ; Joshua Silvestre’s ‘‘ Lachrymae lachry- 
marum,” 1613 ; Richard Brathwaite’s ‘‘ Whimsies,” 1631 ; the earliest 
publication of King Edward VIth’s reign towards the reformation of 
ecclesiastical affairs : ‘‘ Injunctions given by . . . Edward VI... .” 
1547 ; Henry Jacob's ‘‘ Defence of the Churches of England,” 1599 ; 
Increase Mather’s ‘“‘. . . Trials of New England Witches . . .” 
1693; a collection of tracts and broadsides relating to the Popish 
Plot, 1679-1681 ; ‘‘ Breviarium Carmelitanum,”” 1480 ; the original 
edition of Florio’s translation of the ‘‘ Essays of Montaigne,” 1603 ; 
the original edition of John Harington’s translation of ‘“‘ Orlando 
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Furioso”” of Ariosto, 1591; John Florio's ‘‘Second Fruites.. . 
and Gardine of Recreation,” 1591 ; also a large selection of important 
works upon the history of British India, made with the help of Professor 
Ramsay Muir ; a collection of books on Eastern archzeology, including 
an important group of works on the history of Ceylon, from the library 
of Professor Rhys Davids, etc. 

The manuscripts include: “The original record of the Royal 
receipts and expenses in Ireland for the year of 20 James I,” 1622, 
in 4 vols. ; a collection of eighty volumes of records, of which the out- 
standing item is a volume of the fifteenth century ‘‘ Cartulary of 
Fountains Abbey,” which was lost sight of for a very long time, and 
was unknown to Dugdale, Dodsworth, and the later editors of the 
‘‘Monasticon Anglicanum,” the volume is in a perfect state of preser- 
vation, and retains its interesting fifteenth century stamped binding ; 
the other volumes in the collection consist for the most part of seven- 
teenth century transcripts of State Papers, but include some original 
documents, which may prove to be of considerable historical importance, 
including an “ Ancient Rent Roll of Oswestry,” ‘‘ Book of Offices 
under the Crown,” ‘‘ Statutes of Savoy Hospital,” etc. A collection 
of eighty Pali manuscripts on palm leaf, metallic lacquer, or paper, 
including a number of very rare and unpublished texts, together with 
a small group of unknown works from the Bali Island beyond Java, 
in Bali character, from the library of Professor Rhys Davids. A 
large collection of memoranda, reports, and letters relating to the East 
India Company, mostly covering the middle of the nineteenth century, 
with a quantity of material dealing with the earlier history of the 
Company. ‘The collection seems to have been made by John Charles 
Mason (1796-1881) who held the office of Marine Secretary of the 
Indian Government, and was for many years employed at the East 
India House, upon confidential duties under the Committee of Secrecy. 
A number of “‘ Court Rolls” of the time of Queen Elizabeth, and a 
“Legal Commonplace Book” of a Preston solicitor, also of the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth. 

These are but a few of the works, taken almost at random, but 
they suffice to furnish some idea of the importance of the accessions 
which are constantly being obtained. 

In the following list of donors, we have fresh proof of the sustained 
practical interest in the library, and we take this op- cits TO 
portunity of renewing the thanks, already expressed in THE LIBRARY. 
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another form, for their generous gifts, at the same time assuring them 
that these expressions of interest and goodwill are a most welcome 
source of encouragement to the governors. 


Miss E. M. Barlow. | Dr. Wickham Legg. 
The Right Hon. Earl Beauchamp, ‘The Rey. E. Le Mare. 
K.G. 'H. C. Levis, Esq. 
R. Benson, Esq. < “The Librarian. 
J. H. Benton, Esq. Monsieur J. B. Martin. 
W. K. Bixby, Esq. ‘The Rev. R. M. Martin, O.P. 
The Rev. D. P. Buckle. F, R. Marvin, Esq. 
Dr. Isak Collijn. ‘Rai Biraj Narain. 
G. G. Coulton, Esq. ‘Dr. Axel Nelson. 
F. A. Crisp, Esq. ‘Lieut.-Col. J. P. Nicholson. 
The Mary Baker Eddy Fund. Julian Peacock, Esq. 
The Rev. G. Eyre Evans. A. Philip, Esq. 
The Rev. H. A. Folkard. Mrs. Reeves, per the Rev. J. B. 
Sir H. G. Fordham. McGovern. 
The Rey. Canon J. T. Fowler. | Monsieur Seymour de Ricci. 
S. Gaselee, Esq. Prince Paul Z. Riedelski. 
R. Griffin, Esq. H. Laing Roth, Esq. 
The Rev. Professor J. Gwynn. — Visconde de Sautarem. 
J. J. Hess, Esq. -C. L. H. Smith, Esq. 
C. H. St. John Hornby, Esq. O. S. Straus, Esq. 
Charles Hughes, Esq. A. Swann, Esq. 
Sydney Humphries, Esq. Mrs. M. A. Tanner. 
W. H. A. Jacobson, Esq. G. Thomas, Esq. 
R. Jaeschke, Esq. Dr. Paget Toynbee. 
C. Janet, Esq. J. Urquhart, Esq. 
The Executors of the late Thomas. Mrs. Watson. 
Kay, Esq. J. H. Watson, Esq. 
T. W. Koch, Esq. “The Rev. Dv. W. ‘T. Whitley. 
Monsieur Paul Lacombe. O. U. Wohl, Esq. 
Wm. Lees, Esq. -G. A. Wood, Esq. 


British and Foreign Bible Society. 
Cairo. The Khedivial Library. 
Cambridge. Magdalene College. 


Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. 


[ 


} 
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Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching. 
Chicago University Library. 

Chicago. John Crerar Library. 

Copenhagen. Det Store Kongelige Bibliothek. 

Cornell University Library. 

Durham University Library. 

Groningen. Rijks-Universiteitbibliotheek. 

Habana. Biblioteca Nacional. | 
Humanitarian League. 

International Institute of Agriculture, U.S.A. 
Jamaica. Institute of Jamaica, Kingston. 
Japanese Government Railways. 

London. British Museum. 

London. Middle Temple Library. 
Manchester Egyptian and Oriental Society. 
Manchester Museum. | 
Manchester University Press. 

Manchester. Victoria University. 

Saint Andrews University Library. 

South Australia Public Library. 

Stubbs’ Publishing Co. 

Testimony Publishing Co. 

Toronto. Provincial Museum. 

Utrecht. Rijks Universiteitsbibliotheek. 
Washington. Congressional Library. 
Washington. Surgeon-General’s Office Library. 
Washington University Library, St. Louis, Mo. 
Worcester, Mass. Clark University Library. 
Yale University Library. 


Interest in the public lectures, which have come to be regarded a: 
one of the established institutions of Manchester, has con- LECTURES 
tinued unabated throughout the year, in spite of the war. MNeTe 
Eight evening and two afternoon lectures have been TIONS. 
arranged, thanks to the help so ungrudgingly given, by such scholars 
as Dr. Rendel Harris, Principal Burrows, Professors Herford, 
Ramsay Muir, Richard Moulton, Peake, Tout, Elliot Smith, and 
Mr. Walter Poel. On each occasion the lecture-room has been well 
filled with a most appreciative audience. 
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A number of special lectures and demonstrations to teachers, 
students, Sunday School workers, and craftsmen, have also been given 
during the year, with a view to assist them in obtaining a better know- 
ledge of the contents of the library, and how it can serve them in 
their respective studies and work. 

In connection with the Tercentenary of the Death of Shakespeare, 
which is to be commemorated in the week following tEeRcEN. 
Sunday, the 23rd of April, arrangements have been LENAEY OF 
made for the delivery of three lectures; one by Mr. SPEARE'S 
William Poel on ‘‘ The Globe Play-house,” and two ress 
by Professor Richard G. Moulton, on ‘ Shakespeare as a Dramatic 
Artist,” and “ Shakespeare as a Dramatic Thinker ”. 

It is also the intention to arrange for the occasion a special exhibi- 
tion illustrating the work of Shakespeare and his contemporaries, and 
to issue one of our usual illustrated handbooks, with a view to reveal, 
not only to students, but also to the general public, the wealth of 
material which is available to them in the library for the study of 
Shakespearian literature. 

We congratulate Dr. C. E. Vaughan, one of the Governors of the 
Library, upon the laborious piece of work which he 2 yvaucHan’s 
has just brought to fruition, in the publication of “‘ The EDITION OF 
Political Writings of Jean Jacques Rousseau,” in two ences 
octavo volumes, by the Cambridge University Press. This is the first 
time that the political writings of Rousseau have been brought together 
in this way. In establishing a correct text, furnished with due critical 
apparatus, and enriched by introductions which put the reader in the 
way of attaining a fair view of Rousseau’s position in the history of 
political thought, Dr. Vaughan has rendered a service to scholar- 
ship, the value and importance of which it is impossible to overestimate. 
The publication is timely, for the influence of Rousseau is almost un- 
paralleled, and is always with us. The part which he played in 
shaping the French Revolution is generally recognized, but it is 
doubtful whether his influence upon the present war of nations and 
ideas is understood. This point Dr. Vaughan makes clear. Fichte 
was the disciple of Kant, and Kant of Rousseau. We are told that 
Fichte’s works, embodying his theory of the absolute state, are “* mani- 
festly the arsenal from which the later prophets of German nationalism 

. have drawn their heaviest artillery ”’. 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE CULT OF APOLLO.’ 


By J. RENDEL HARRIS, M.A., D.Litt., LL.D., D.THEOL., ETc., 
HON. FELLOW OF CLARE COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


N a recent study of the origin of the Cult of Dionysos,’ | at- 
tempted to show that the solution of this perplexing question 
(one of the most perplexing of all the riddles of the Greek Myth- 
ology) was to be found in the identification of Dionysos with the Ivy, 
and in the recognition that the identification with the Vine is a later 
development, a supersession of an early and less rational cult, if, indeed, 
we can call that a supersession which does not wholly supersede ; for, 
as is well known, the Ivy and the Vine go on their religious way to- 
gether, are seen in the same processions, climb over the same traditional 
buildings, and wreathe the same imperial and sacerdotal brows. In 
some ways the Ivy seems to have a more tenacious hold upon human 
regard and custom than the Vine: it behaves in religion as it does in 
nature, clinging more closely to its support in wall and tree than ever 
Vine can do, and giving a symbolic indication both by rootlet and 
tendril that wherever it comes, it has come to stay. It appears as 
the tattooed totem-mark upon the worshipper’s bodies, the sign of an 
ownership which religion has affirmed and which time cannot dis- 
allow. 

Now this view that the Ivy is the fundamental and primitive cult- 
symbol in the worship of Dionysos was not altogether new : as I 
pointed out, it had been very clearly stated by Perdrizet in his Cz/¢es 
et Mythes de Pangée: it had also been suggested by S. Reinach 
(from whom, | suppose, Perdrizet derived it) as the following passage 
will show : I had not noticed it when writing my paper :— 

“Le lierre, comme le taureau, le chevreau, le faon, est une 


' A lecture delivered in the John Rylands Library, 12 Oct., 1915. 
* Bulletin of the John Rylands Library. April, 1915. 
10 
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Jorme primitive de Dionysos, dont il est resté l’attribut ; les Mén- 
ades dechirent et machent le lierre comme un animal sacré, victime de 
omapay.wos ou de veBpiopds ; et Plutarque sait, sans le dire for- 
mellement (car il n’est pas homme 4 révéler les mystéres) que l'effet 
de cette manducation du lierre est de rendre les Ménades évOeou, 
de faire passer en elles la divinité” jineces Mythes et Religions, 
ii. 105). : 

This agrees very nearly eile my own statement as to the meaning: 
of the chewing of the Ivy by the Maenads : but if the identification 
of the Ivy as a primitive form of Dionysos is not new (I should say, 
of the Ivy as ¢e primitive form), the reason for the identification is 
altogether new. AsI pointed out, Perdrizet (and, | may add, S. 
Reinach) see the Ivy off the oak : when we see it on the oak, the 
whole process of the evolution of the cult becomes intelligible : the 
Ivy is sacred because it partakes of the sanctity of the oak ; both of 
them are sacred because they are animistically repositories of the 
thunder. A collateral proof of this may be found amongst the 
Lithuanian peoples : as Grimm points out, “‘ the Lettons have named 
it (the ground-ivy) Zehrkones from their god Pehkrkon”. This is the 
Thunder-god Perkun. The importance of this consideration is very 
great : in the nature of the case, there can be no intermediate link 
between the Ivy and the Oak: the Ivy is the last link ; whatever 
other creeping or climbing plants (Vine, Smilax, Clematis) may de- 
velop Dionysiac sanctity, they can only do so in a derivative and 
secondary manner : if the Cult of Dionysos is to be explained, it must 
be from the conjunction of Thunder, Oak, and Ivy as a starting-point. 
I am now proposing to discuss the origin of the Cult of Apollo, 
using the results already attained as a guide ; for, as I shall presently 
show, there is much that is common in the manner of genesis of the 
two cults in question, and the solution of one will help us to the 
solution of the other. 

Before, however, we proceed to the investigation of the Apolline 
cult, it will be proper to make a few remarks on the Dionysos cult, as 
it is expounded in a volume which has appeared since my paper was 
written. I am referring to Miss Gladys M. N. Davis’ work on the 
Asiatic Dionysos. The object of this laborious and learned work, 
in which the writer shows as great familiarity with Sanskrit literature 
as with Greek, is to show that the Greek Dionysos is not really Greek 
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at all, but of Asiatic origin. Asiatic in Miss Davis’ book means 
many things: it may mean the Ionic School in literature, it may mean 
the Phrygian School in religion, but the final meaning, with regard to 
which the other two are alternative and secondary, is that Dionysos 
is an Indo-Iranian product ; to understand it we must go to the 
Avesta and the Rig-Veda. The perplexing titles which Dionysos 
bears will all become clear from Sanskrit philology or Medo-Persian 
geography. The central point of the theory is that Dionysos is the 
Soma, the divine and divinising drink of our Aryan ancestors, which 
appears in Old Persian under the name of Haoma, and which 
when theomorphised is one of the greatest of the gods in the Indian 
Pantheon. 

The identification is not new: Miss Davis uses freely Langlois’ 
Meémotre sur la divinité Vedique appelée Soma,‘ and points out 
that Langlois was accepted in his identification by Maury in his 
Fiistotre des Religions de la Gréce She might also have re- 
ferred to Kerbaker, /7 Bacco [ndiano,? which would have had the 
advantage of supplying a more modern student of the theory than 
those writers who belong to a time when everything ancient was 
Indian, and when Sanskrit was the last word in philology. 

In any case, there was prima facie ground for re-opening the 
question of the Oriental origin of Dionysos ; for it must be admitted 
that we cannot completely explain the legendary exploits of Dionysos 
in India as religious creations whose motive is to be found in the 
campaigns of Alexander ; the opening verses of the Bacchae of 
Euripides are sufficient to suggest that Dionysos had some links with 
Persia and with Bactria at a much earlier date ; and whatever may 
be our story of the evolution of the cult, it will not be complete 
unless these pre-Alexandrine as well as the post-Alexandrine elements 
of Asiatic influence are taken into account. According to Miss Davis 
the Greeks were Medizing before the Persian war, not only in com- 
merce but in literature and religion. The proof of this Medism is 
the dithyrambic movement in poetry (closely associated with the 
Dionysian revels on the one hand, and with the Ionic School of 
poetry on the other), and the Bacchic movement in religion. At 


' Acad. des Inscript. et Belles-Lettres, vol. xix. Paris, 1853. 
* Paris, 1857. 


° Mem. R. Acad. di Arch. Lett. e Belle Artt. Napoli, 1905. 
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first sight, each of these supposed influences seems to be unlikely ; | 
am not expert in dithyrambic poetry and its extravagances, but it 
seems to be in the highest degree improbable that the Greeks, at the 
time when their literature was nearing its full-bloom, should have 
shown so little originality as to copy wholesale from the Persians the 
dithyrambic method, and that the Vedic poets are the proof that the 
dithyrambic method was there to copy : and | am sure that the major 
part of Miss Davis’ parallels are unreal and her conclusions illusory. 
As, however, I am not really in a position to discuss the dithyrambic 
movement in Greek poetry, perhaps | have said more by way of 
criticism than | am entitled to say. So | pass on to make one or 
two remarks on the proposed identification of Dionysos with the 
Soma. 

In the first place, then, it follows from the proposed identification 
of Dionysos with Soma that Soma is the Ivy, or a primitive surrogate 
for the Ivy. In the next place, it may be granted that if the Proto- 
Aryans drank a beverage compounded from Soma-lvy, the proceeding 
is one which belongs to the elementary strata of Aryan belief (it 
might even be pre-Aryan), and has nothing whatever to do with any 
possible loans contracted by the Greeks in the Persian period, which 
go under the comprehensive name of Medism. 

As far as | am concerned there is no need to deny Persian in- 
fluences in religion. To take a single instance, we know from Aris- 
tophanes that the Cock was a Persian importation, and that he actually 
bore the title lepowxds. It is, however, equally clear that the Cock 
had a religious value in Persia, and was, in fact, the Persian Thunder- 
bird ; and it is in the character of the Thunder-bird that he takes his 
place in Sparta (displacing, no doubt, an original Woodpecker) and 
becomes the cult-bird of the Heavenly Twins, just as he was in Persia. 
So a religious symbol can be transplanted. That is not quite the 
same thing as transplanting a religion. If a religion appears to be 
transplanted, it will probably be found upon closer scrutiny, that it 
was in existence already. 

Is there, then, any probability that an equation can be made 
between the Soma-plant and the Ivy ? An equation, [ say, not a 
transfer : in the case of such primitive matter, that supposition is un- 
necessary.  Botanically, we cannot identify, for the Soma plant is 
still an unknown quantity. It was a mountain plant, and it was a 
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creeping plant with long tendrils, and it grows on the rocks, and is 
also, apparently, a tree-climber ; its juice is yellow, and has intoxicat- 
ing value, either naturally or when subject to fermentation. This 
intoxicating quality makes it the drink of the gods and the medicine of 
immortality. Probably it is this intoxicating quality which causes it 
to be spoken of in terms borrowed from ead and the honey out of 
which it is made. 

Now it is clear that thus far there is nothing to forbid an identi- 
fication, or a quasi-identification of Soma with the Ivy : it might be 
the Ivy, or a first substitute for it.’ 

In the next place, there is a parallelism between the two cult- 
creepers, in that each of them is closely related to the Thunder-god 
and the Storm-gods. In the case of Bacchus, there was a tendency 
on the part of students to ignore this connection, although one would 
have supposed that the relation of Dionysos to Zeus and Semele, and 
the emphasis which the legend lays on his birth in a thunderstorm, 
would have been sufficient to establish it, to say nothing of the 
thunderous elements which turn up in the language of the Bacchae. 
Now that we see the lvy on the Oak, we need not have any hesita- 
tion in connecting Dionysos with the Thunder. In the case of the 
Soma the same thing is true ; Soma is especially connected with the 
thundering Indra, and is actually said, in one case, to be the son of 
the Storm-god Parjanya. 

The mention of this latter god raises an interesting problem : for 
Parjanya is commonly held to be the equivalent of the Lithuanian 
(and Slavonic) Oak-and-Thunder god Perkun ; now we have already 
in our essay connected Dionysos with Perkun, through the title 
Pertkiontos which the Greeks gave him, a title which we suggested 
was a mere misunderstanding of a primitive Perkunios. We should 
thus have made connection between Dionysos and the Soma, through 
the common element of a primitive thunder-cult. If this can be 
maintained, it will be a result as illuminating as it is interesting. 

The chief objection to it comes from the standpoint of the com- 
parative philologian. In Hastings’ Lxcyclop. for Religion and 


___‘ Thave taken the yellow colour of Soma to be the colour of its Juice : 
it should, however, be noted that some varieties of ivy have yellow 
berries: cf. Theokr. 7d. i. 31, xapm@ .. . xpoxoévr, and Plin. H.N 
16, 147, semen . . . crocatum. 
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Ethics, under the article Avyans (a splendid summary of our 
present knowledge of our ancestors), Schrader objects to the identifica- 
tion of Parjanyas with Perkun, on the ground that the Sanskrit 7 
cannot be equated with the Lettish & It is possible, however, that 
the objection is wrongly taken, and is still too much under the in- 
fluence of the belief that everything Sanskrit is primitive. The Norse 
equivalent of Perkun appears to be Fjorgynn ; and this suggests a 
form Parganyas behind the extant Sanskrit deity. After all, the 
equation between the two Storm-gods (accepted by Usener and others 
in modern times ') may be defensible. 

We must be prepared, on the other hand, for an adverse verdict 
on the point before us from the experts in comparative philology : so 
that it will be wise not to build too hastily on the equation between 
Perkun and Parjanyas. 

A further caution must be emphasised in regard to the assumed 
derivation of Perzkionzos as a title of Dionysos from Perkun or 
Perkunios. ‘The identification has met with a good degree of ap- 
probation. Perzkzonz0s had, in any case, an uncanny and artificial 
appearance. There are, however, those who express hesitation or 
reserve. For example, Mr. A. B. Cook doubts whether the title 
Pertkionios was used by anybody who had come into contact with 
Perkun-worshippers, and thinks that Perzkzonz0s is quite explicable 
on its own merits without being regarded as a mere misunderstanding 
of a primitive Perkunios, 

This may be so, but on the other hand Mr. Cook admits that in 
Zeus (i. 241, n. 15) he had been tempted to make a similar equation 
of Greek Pzkoloos with the Lithuanian Pzku/as. This last is a 
very interesting case on account of the suspicion which at once comes 
to one’s mind that we are dealing with some survival of the ancestral 
Woodpecker. In the case of the Greek name, aikos stands out 
clearly enough: the Lithuanian name has never, as far as | know, 


1 Usener, Gotternamen, 97, says of Perkun: ‘‘ Die bedeutende gotter- 
gestalt ist uralt: ind. Pavyanyas : alt-nord /70rvynn, slay. Perun”’. See 
J. Grimm, A7Zecn, Schr. 2, 414 ff. Buhler in Benfey’s Orient nu, Occ. 1. 
214. Zimmer. Zésch. f, d. alt. 19, 164 ff. We may also compare Olden- 
berg, }’eda, p. 226 n.: ‘‘ Der Name (Parjanyas) bekanntlich aus indog. 
Zeit. vgl. den litauischen Perkunas, den nordischen Gott und Gottinn 
Fjorgyn. Nach Hirt: /dég. /orschungen, i. 481, ware die Bedeutung 


‘ Eichengott '.” 
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been explained. When the Christian religion affected Lithuanian 
beliefs, it seems to be pretty clear that Pikulas became the name for 
the devil. For the bird-ancestry of the devil (as a dispossessed 
thunder-bird) there is not a little evidence ; the so-called cloven hoof 
is probably a bird’s foot: so there is no impossibility in finding the 
Woodpecker in Pikulas, but the matter needs closer examination before 
we can speak definitely. 

Now let us take some further objections, and after we have 
stated them briefly we shall be able to go on to the problems of the 
Cult of Apollon. 

There seems to be no adequate evidence that Soma is a fire-stick. 
It is inherent in our theory of the sanctity of the Ivy as derived from 
the thunder and the oak, that the Ivy is a primitive fire-stick : we 
know, in fact, that this is actually the case. The first fire-sticks 
amongst the Greeks are made of Ivy, Oak, Laurel, etc. | Apparently 
the Ivy holds the place of honour, which is just what we should not 
have expected, apart from its link with the thunder and lightning. 
If we were starting out to make fire by friction, ivy-wood is about the 
last thing which we should have dreamt of using. Its use is a sufh- 
cient proof that there was an occult reason for its use. 

Now let us turn to Soma. There is the same traditional pro- 
duction of fire, carried on religiously, among the Indians even to our 
own day ; but no sign that Soma was a wood capable of becoming 
a fire-stick. The fig-tree has a prominent place in this regard, as it 
seems to have a subdued place in Dionysian cults, but there is no 
sign of Soma-wood. ‘The objection is a strong one. There is, how- 
ever, something to be said on the other side. In Indian myth, Soma 
is not only the companion of Indra, the thunder, and of Parjanya, 
the rain-storm ; it has also a close connection with Agni, the fire. It 
is possible, then, that the Vedic Soma is not the first form of the 
stimulant, but a later and more potent one, which has displaced the 
first cult-symbol, something in the same way as, let us say, the Vine 
becomes more effective than the Ivy. Or, in Vedic times, the primi- 
tive fire-stick might have disappeared. 

There are other objections arising from the want of agreement in 
the cult-use of the plants in question. We know that the Ivy is 
chewed by the Maenads, and that is about all that we do know : in 
the case of Soma we know minutely its preparation ; that it is crushed 
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between two stones, compared to thunder-bolts, and so perhaps the 
stones are actual celts supplying one more thunder element to the 
ritual ; that the yellow juice is mixed with flour, etc., fermented and 
strained through a strainer of sheep’s wool : but there is not a sugges- 
tion that Soma is chewed, nor a hint that Ivy is pulped and decocted 
and strained. Thus we seem to be in two different cult regions, and 
are tempted to conclude that Soma cannot be either the Ivy or 
Dionysos. Is there any way of avoiding this conclusion? Let us 
study for awhile an analogous sacred drink, the Kava of the Poly- 
nesian and Melanesian. Kava is the root of a pepper tree, the Pzfcr 
Methysticunz, out of which they make in the South Seas a mild 
intoxicant with a soapy taste. The method of its preparation varies 
somewhat in different islands. The root is chewed by a chief who, 
when he has macerated a portion, squeezes the juice of the portion 
which he has chewed into a bowl, where it is mixed with water, 
strained through cocoa-fibre, and then drunk out of small cocoa-shells 
which are filled with great ceremony to the men of the company out 
of the large Kava-bowl. In some of the more civilised islands (Samoa, 
for instance) the Kava is not chewed ; it is grated ; a rough grater 
is made in Samoa by driving some nails into a piece of tin; the 
grated root is then mixed with water and strained ; in Samoa the 
preparation is made by the hands of the prettiest girl in the village, 
who mixes the drink and strains it with great deliberation and care. 
She is the priestess of the occasion ; but if you were to tell the 
natives in one of the less civilised islands that you had seen a woman 
making Kava, they would be consumed with laughter. ' 

Here we have a case analogous in some respects to the brewing 
of Soma : and it suggests that in the pre- Vedic history of Soma, the 
plant was chewed and not pounded ; we easily attach too much 
antiquity to things Vedic. Suppose we conjecture that the Soma 
was chewed by the Brahmans, and so made potable : we should 
then have restored parallelism with the action of the Maenads with 
the Ivy. Yes! it will be said, but you must also have an ivy-drink 
prepared. Your Maenads must be as elementary in their dietetic 
prologues as the South Sea islanders. Who shall say they were not ? 
The whole process is a sacrament, and they might have just as re- 
ligiously prepared a drink-god as chewed a leaf-god. So let us say 


1 See Rivers, //ist. Melanesian Socicty, i. 82. 
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that if hypothesis be allowed free play, it is not impossible that Soma 
might be that ivy, with a somewhat more highly evolved method of 
preparation. 

It is interesting to be able to point out that we have, even in 
England, suspicious traces of the survival of an ivy-drink. Professor 
Lake reminds me that in Lincoln College, Oxford, they drink Ivy- 
beer on Ascension day; i.e. beer in which ivy-leaves have been 
steeped overnight. Mr. Lake says that “‘it always seemed to me to 
be a very unpleasant drink”. In Gerard’s Yeréad/, p. 707, we find 
further traces of the same custom :— 

‘The women of our northern parts, especially about Wales and 
Cheshire do tun! the herb ale-hooue into their Ale, but the reason 
thereof | know not; notwithstanding without all controversie, it is 
most singular against the griefes aforesaid ; being tunned up in Ale 
and drunke, it also purgeth the head from rheumaticke humours 
flowing from the braine.” A/ehoofe is a popular name given to the 
ground-ivy and is commonly taken to be a corruption of the Dutch 
et-loof or t')'-leaf. _\f so it is a modification induced by the fact that 
the ivy is drunk in ale. It is interesting to observe that the ivy has 
medical value, according to old Gerard. That point should be care- 
fully noted. There is not a trace of it in the Oxford custom, which 
is attached to the beating of the bounds in two Oxford parishes.” 


' For the use of this word, nearly in our times (I believe it is still in 
use in Lancashire), we may take White, Se/borne (Garden Kalendar for 
1768): ‘‘ Tunned the raisin-wine and put to it 10 bottles of elder syrup,” 
etc. 

* The following is the account of the Ivy-ale given in Clark’s Hzstory 
of Lincoln College, p. 209: “On Ascension day, the parishioners of St. 
Michael’s, and, till recently, the parishioners of All Saints’, beat their 
bounds. To enable this to be done, since the line of the boundary passes 
in at Brasenose gate and out of Lincoln gate, a dark obscure passage, left 
for the purpose through Brasenose buildings into Lincoln, is opened for 
that morning. By old custom, a lunch is provided for the parishioners 
who have attended the vestry. Formerly St. Michael’s lunch was set in 
the buttery as being in that parish, All Saints’ in the Hall, as in their own 
ground. For this lunch a tankard of ground-ivy ale is prepared—i.e. of 
~ale in which ground-ivy has been steeped overnight. If the manciple has 
been too generous in his allowance of the herb, the flavour is too marked 
for modern taste. The origin of this ‘cup’ I have never seen explained. 
I have heard a religious origin conjectured for it, that it was emblematic of 
the ‘ wine mingled with gall ’.”” 
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In drawing attention to the use of ivy-ale in the beating of bounds 
at Oxford, we must not forget that the beating of bounds is a very 
early and very religious act. It is recognised as being closely related 
to the Roman ceremony of the Ambarvalia, when on the 29th day 
of May the farms and fields undergo lustration with processions and 
prayers. 

‘Of all the Roman Festivals,” says Warde Fowler, “this is the 
only one which can be said with any truth to be still surviving. 
When the Italian priest leads his flocks round the fields with the ritual 
of the Litania major in Rogation week he is doing very much what 
the Fratres Arvales did in the infancy of Rome, and with the same 
object. In other countries, England among them, the same custom 
was taken up by the Church, which rightly appreciated its utility, 
both spiritual and material ; the bounds of the parish were fixed in 
the memory of the young, and the wrath of God was averted by an 
act of duty from man, cattle, and crops.” (!) 

In view of the antiquity and wide diffusion of these customs, 
practised for the purification of a community and the averting of evil 
therefrom, it is not unreasonable to suppose that the drinking of ivy 
is itself a part of the religious ceremony and has preservative value. 
And this means that it must make for itself a place in the mzaterza 
wicdica, which owes so much in its earlier stages to the knowledge of 
the magical virtue of plants and animals. 

We are able to show that this drinking of ivy steeped in ale or 
steeped in wine has a very definite place in early medicine ; so that 
we need not any longer think of it as surviving only in the customs of 
an Oxford college. We have already shown the use of ground-ivy 
in ale from Gerard’s /Zerbal/ (A.D. 1597); the same /7e7ba// will 
tell us that (p. 708) ‘the leaves of Ivie, fresh and greene, boiled in 
wine, do heale olde ulcers, and perfectly cure those that have a 
venemous and malitious quality joined with them ; and are a remedie 
against burnings and scaldings. Moreover the leaves boiled with 
vinegar are good for such as have bad spleenes ; but the flowers and 
fruit are of more force, being very finely beaten and tempered with 
vinegar, especially so used they are commended against burnings.” 

There is more to the same effect, borrowed apparently from 
Dioscorides, perhaps through the medium of Dodonaeus, who in his 
Stirpium Historiae writes as follows :— 
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‘“Hedera . . . viridis autem, foliis eius in vina decoctis, ulcera 
grandia conglutinat, quaeque maligna sunt, ad sanitatem reducit : tum 
igne factas exulcerationes cicatrice includit. Porro cum aceta cocta 
folia lienosis prosunt. Flores autem validiores sunt, ut ad laevorem 
redacti cum cerato ambustis conveniant.”’ 

We have, then, in the Oxford custom a survival of early medicine 
as well as of early religion. “The two are not very far apart in their 
origins, 

Before leaving this point, let me say something about kava itself : 
for kava also lies at the heart of a problem, the problem of the origin 
of the Melanesians. Its importance lies in the consideration that all 
Polynesians and Melanesians drink kava, though they vary somewhat 
in the manner of its preparation. Then they brought the kava with 
them at some stage of the migration from Indonesia into Melanesia. 
In the same way, the Melanesians, as far to the S.E. as the Solomon 
and Santa Cruz Islands, chew the betel leaf, for the most part as in 
Southern India and Ceylon, with the accompaniment of lime and areca- 
nuts. Mr. Rivers, who has recently made such a careful study of 
Melanesian society, has come to the conclusion’ that ‘‘ Melanesian 
culture is complex, having arisen through the settlement of two immi- 
grant peoples, named after their use of kava and betel, among an 
earlier population possessing the dual system of society ” (i.e. society 
in two exogamous groups, each group only marrying with the 
other). . 

Now Rivers suggests the following sequence of migrations : 
“First, a people possessing the dual organisation of Society ; next, 
an immigrant people who introduced the use of kava, and were the 
founders of the secret organisations of Melanesia ; third, a people who 
introduced the practice of head-hunting and betel-chewing ; and 
lastly, relatively recent influences, from Polynesia and Micronesia.” ? 

According to Rivers, kava differs from betel in that it is used over 
a more restricted area of the world than the widely diffused betel 
(ui. 255) ; its use is “ limited to Polynesia and Micronesia, Melanesia, 
including the Admiralty Islands, and New Guinea, and there can be 


little doubt that it is within this area that we must look for the origin 
of the practice”. 


1 History of Melanesian Society, ii. 575, * [bid, ii. 290. 
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Rivers then goes on to suggest that kava-chewing may be an early 
form of betel-chewing, the betel pepper being replaced by the kava 
pepper, and the change from the leaf to the root being the result of 
an observation made upon a rat who was seen to chew the root and 
to behave abnormally in consequence. This tradition was told him 
by a native of the island of Pentecost and confirmed in another 
quarter. So we should have, first, betel-leaf chewing followed by 
kava-root chewing, then as the result of a fresh immigration, more 
betel-leaf chewing by a later generation, and so Melanesian manners 
are explained. 

There is, however, a difficulty in accepting this order of events. 
It ignores the fact that kava-drinking is a religious act, associated with 
the chief events of life, while betel-chewing appears to be nothing of 
the kind. Mr. Rivers admits that (ii. 146) ‘‘the drinking of kava is 
a prominent feature of the ritual of such occasions as birth, initiation, 
and death, and on these occasions kava is offered to the dead with 
the accompaniment of a prayer ”. 

There is another objection to Mr. Rivers’ statements: if kava is 
derivative from betel, the practice of chewing is earlier than the 
custom of grating the root. Certainly, we should say; but Mr. 
Rivers strangely thinks that chewing kava is the more recent custom : 
(ii. 247) ‘in the Banks and Torres Islands the root is chewed, but 
in the New Hebrides, which we have every reason to regard as a 
region of more archaic culture, there is no chewing ”. 

Probably when we know more about the inhabitants of Indonesia 
and the Malay States, we may find the origin of kava on the main- 
land, without reference to the betel-pepper at all. At present we do 
not know the story of the Melanesians sufficiently, before they reached 
Melanesia. Arguing from language and from the presence of many 
Aryan roots in the Melanesian vocabulary, Dr. George Brown, who 
is one of the best skilled of Melanesian missionaries, came to the 
conclusion that while the people are Turanian, they have been 
mixed with elements from an Aryan migration : and I believe Dr. 
Codrington was of the same opinion. Some day we shall know 
more about the origin of these great migrations, from India and else- 
where into Malaysia and thence to Indonesia, by which the South 
Seas were peopled, and perhaps we shall also know the origin of 
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kava-drinking : the discovery will be a chapter in the history of 
religion. 

And now let us come to the origin of the Cult of Apollo. Our 
reason for discussing this as a pendant to the study of the Cult of 
Dionysos, lies in the proved mythological consanguinity of the two 
gods. They exchange characters and titles, they overlap in function. 
To some extent this overlapping of function characterises the whole 
Olympic Pantheon : the gods encroach upon one another to such an 
extent that Lucian represents Zeus as laying down restrictive laws, 
and insisting that Asklepics shall not meddle with oracles nor 
Athena with medicine. 

But the relation between Dionysos and Apollo is much closer 
than that which would be expressed by occasional exchange or in- 
vasion of one another's functions. Sometimes their very names seem 
to be alternative, so that it is not easy to tell which deity is involved 
in a statement. In a line preserved from the Likymnios of Euri- 
pides’ we have an address to 


déaToTa, Piiddapve Baxye, wavav "Amroddov evdupe. 


Here Bacchus is invoked who loves the laurel (Daphne) (which one 
would have supposed to be an Apolline title), and is equated with 
the Paian Apollo. A similar transfer of title is found in a fragment 
of AEschylus,” where Apollo is spoken of as 


6 Kiooevs ‘Arohiwr, 6 Baxyevs, 6 partis. 


Here Apollo has the ivy for his cult symbol, just as in the previous 

fragment Dionysos had the laurel. 

Fach of these transfers invites the 

i) hypothesis that in some sense 
4/# Dionysos is Apollo. 

ce In the same way Apollo ap- 

PLate 1.—Coin or ALABANDA IN CaRIA, pears on the coins of Alabanda 

in Caria as Apollo Kicovos, and sometimes the goat of Dionysos 

is added, or the reverse of the coin bears the ivy-crowned head of 


" Fragg. ed.” Nauck, 477. 

*Fr. 341. It should, however, be noted that Baxyets is Nauck’s 
emendation for Baxowos or xaPavos in the passage of Macrobius (Saz. 
i. 18, 6), from which this and the preceding fragment are derived. The 
observed identity of the two gods is due to Macrobius. 
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Dionysos, if indeed it is Dionysos and not a variant of Apollo. It 
has also been pointed out that at the festival of the Hyacinthia, ivy- 
crowns are worn ; but this festival certainly belongs to the cycle of 
Apollo. 

The conjectural equivalence becomes a positive statement in the 
rhetorician Menandros, who tells us that at Delphi the names Apollo 
and Dionysos are alternatives :—' 


MiOpav ce Mépoa héyovow, “pov Aiydarwou, od yap eis KUK\Ov 
Tas @pas ayeis, Advucov OnBator, Aedpoi d€ SutdAH tpoonyopia 
Tin@ow, Amod\\wva Kai Avovucov AéyovTes. 


We knew from other sources that Delphi was almost like a common 
sanctuary to the two deities. Plutarch had, in fact, told us that 
Dionysos was almost as much at home in Delphi as Apollo.” The 
same identification is suggested for Apollo and Dionysos at Rhodes 
and elsewhere, with the addition of Helios ; for, according to Dio 
Chrysostom, it was said tov péev “AToOAA@ Kai Tov "HALtov Kat Tov 
Avovucov eivat Tov avrov, and this is confirmed by Rhodian coins 
which show Helios (= Apollo) crowned with ivy and grapes in the 
Dionysiac manner. 

There must, surely, be some underlying reason for these common 
titles and sanctuary, and for the confusion of the personalities of the 
deities in question. 

Then there is a curious parallelism in the rituals of the two gods, 
for if the priestess of Apollo chews the laurel for her inspiration, the 
same thing can be said of the ivy-chewing Maenads, whatever be the 
meaning of the inspiration sought. 

We may refer at this point to a curious case of Bacchic madness, 
in which the inspired women eat the ivy, the smilax, and the laurel, 
of which the first two belong to the ritual of Dionysos, and the third 
to the ritual of Apollo. Antoninus Liberalis records the story of 
certain maidens who were turned into night-birds. He calls them 


1 Menand. Rhet. ed. Sprengel, ii. 446 °. 

2 Plut. De Ez. ap. Delphos.9. tov Avovucov & Tav Aedpav ovdev 
) ta ArrodArAwVE péTETTLV. 
ibis Abas illustration of this may be found in the archaic Greek mirror, 
figured by Miss Harrison in 7#emzs, p. 142, where the two gods stand 
face to face, with the solar disk between them. Here also we have Apollo, 
Dionysos, and Helios in conjunction. 
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Minyades, and says they left their father’s house, and as Bacchants 
on the mountains fed on ivy, smilax, and laurel, until Hermes touched 
them with his rod and transformed them into birds. 

It seems lawful to conclude that the chewing of ivy by the 
Maenads, and the chewing of laurel by the Pythian priestess are ritual 
rites of the same significance, and, as was stated above, the intention 
is the absorption of the god by the worshippers. The cults involved 
are parallel. 

Pursuing the investigation a little further, we come to an impor- 
tant discovery by Mr. A. B. Cook,' that the laurel which we are 
accustomed to regard as so characteristically Apolline, had been substi- 
tuted for the oak, even at Delphi itself. This time it is Ovid that 
lets the cat out of the mythological bag. Mr. Cook sums up the 
matter as follows: ‘‘ The oldest of the Apolline myths is the story 
of the god’s fight with Python at Delphi. Ovid (4/et. 1. 445 . . .), 
after telling it, adds that to keep in memory this signal victory the 
Pythian games were instituted and that ‘ whoever had won with hand 
or feet or wheel received the honour of oaken foliage (aesculeae . . . 
frondis) ; ¢he /auzvel as yet was not, and Phoebus crowned his brows, 
fair with their flowing tresses, from the nearest tree’. It appears, then, 
that the laurel had been preceded by the oak at Delphi.””* After 
having shown the priority of the Delphic oak to the Delphic laurel, 
Ovid goes on to tell the story of Daphne. We can read back the 
myth into its original elements. When we give Apollo oak-sanctity, 
we begin to understand the meaning of his consanguinity with 
Dionysos. The laurel, then, is surrogate for the oak. The sun-god 
is, in some way, connected with the Thunder, and with the Sky, be- 
fore he becomes the patron and spirit of the orb of day. We can find 
occasional traces of the thunder in the traditions of Apollo. Some- 


' Kuropean Sky-God, i. p. 413. 
* Ovid, Wet. 1. 445 syg. :-- 
‘* Neve operis famam possit delere vetustas, 

Instituit sacros celebri certamine ludos 
Pythia perdomitae serpentis nomine dictos. 
His iuvenum quicumque manu pedibusve rotave 
Vicerat, aesculeae capiebat frondis honorem. 
Nondum laurus erat, longoque decentia crine 
Tempora cingebat de qualibet arbore Phoebus. 
Primus amor Phoebi Daphne Peneia. . 
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times his arrows are said to be lightnings : thus Pausanias (iii. |, 6) 
says that Aristodemus died by a lightning-stroke, whereas Apollo- 
dorus (11. 173) explains his death as due to an arrow of Apollo, and 
so not by sunstroke, if the two traditions are the same. And that 
Apollodorus means us to understand that Apollo's arrow is the light- 
ning, appears from another passage (i. 139) where 

‘Amohiov . . . TrokeVoas TO Béheveis THY Odhaccay Karhotparber. 
Mr. A. B. Cook offers a further suggestion of Apollo’s connection 
with the lightning, in the observation that “two of the sun’s steeds, 
according to the oldest tradition, were named Bronte and Sterope, 
thunder and lightning,” and remarks acutely that “the Sun-god has 
much in common with the thunder-god ”’? 

He also points out a singularly apposite parallel in the Babylonian 
theology, with its close inter-relation of Shamash (the Sun-god) and 
Ramman (the Thunder-god) as Shamash-Ramman. ‘‘ These two 
conceptions of storm-god and sun-god, which to our way of thinking 
seem diametrically opposed, are in point of fact by no means incom- 
patible. ‘In many mythologies, says Dr. Jastrow, the sun and the 
lightning are regarded as correlated forces. At all events, the 
frequent association of Shamash and Ramman cannot have been 
accidental.’ ”” ” 

These very luminous comments show us the direction in which 
to look for the solution of our problem. It is the original Sky-god 
(= oak-god) that has shown the two faces, one bright and one dark. 
Dionysos stands to Apollo in the ratio of the dark sky to the bright. 
More exactly, they are both Sky-gods, but Dionysos belongs to the 
dark sky with traces of the bright sky. With Apollo it is the con- 
verse order. Each is a child of Zeus, but Dionysos is on the 
thunder-side of the house, Apollo on the sunshiny side. But as we 
have shown, they are not so very far apart ; Apollo does sometimes 


handle the thunder.’ 
' Zeus, i. 337. * [bud., 1. 578. 


* In replacing the Delphic laurel, as we shall presently do, by a previous 
cult-oak, we may have to replace the laurel-maiden by an oak-maiden. Is 
she Dryope? or is yofe another name for the woodpecker? We are 
in the oak-area for certain. Probably )xvufe is really an oak-maiden, and 
it is Dryops, her father, that is the woodpecker. Mr. Cook points out 
that after Dryope had visited the temple of Apollo, she was carried off by 
the Hamadryads, who caused a poplar to spring up in her place. Note 
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We can take a further step in the investigation. Each of the 
two gods is concerned in the production of fire, and their vegetable 
symbols show that each of them may be described as a fre-stick. 
We have already explained that the ivy became a fre-stick, because 
such fire-sticks are naturally made out of wood which has been re- 
cognised as containing the sacred fire, the lightning, and which are 
able ‘under friction to give out again the fire which they have con- 
cealed. It is well known that our ancestors made fire by friction of 
oak-wood. For instance, as Frazer points out,’ ‘‘ perpetual fires, 
kindled with the wood of certain oak-trees, were kept up in honour 
of Perkunas ; if such a fire went out it was lighted again by friction 
of the sacred wood”. He goes on to observe that ‘‘ men sacrificed 
to oak-trees for good crops, while women did the same for lime- 
trees ; from which we may infer that they regarded oaks as male 
and lime-trees as female”. The sex distinction in ‘firewoods arose 
by natural analogy, the boring-stick being regarded as male, the other 
as female. That is, the lime-tree is the female conjugate of the oak 
in the making of sacred fire. The sex of the stick is not constant ; it 
is defined by the relative hardness of two kinds of woods : ivy might 
be male, for example, to laurel ; it might be female to oak.? It is 
not the case in the first definition that the ivy is male to the oak, be- 
cause it clasps and rings the oak. As a matter of fact its embrace 
might be interpreted in quite the opposite sense. Shakespeare makes 
the ivy feminine in W/tdsummer Nights Dream :-— 

The female Ivy so 


Enrings the barky fingers of the Elm. 
(Act IV. se. 1.) 


the suggestion of the poplar as a surrogate for the oak. I am inclined to 
suggest that the original name of Dryops was Dryopikos (the Oak-Picus), 
which was wrongly taken to be an adjective. We get a similar form in 
the /pinal Glossary, 648: fina = marsopicus (i.e. Picus Martius). 

' Magic Art, i. 366. 

*'The wood of the plane-tree, for instance, is male to the wood of the 
birch. Thus when the Russian peasants make the g7voy agon or living 
fire, the proceeding is described as follows: ‘Some men hold the ends 
~of a stick made of the plane-tree, very dry and about a fathom long. This 
stick they hold firmly over one of birch, perfectly dry, and rub with 
violence, and quickly, against the former; the birch, which is somewhat 
softer than the plane, in a short time inflames” (E. B. Tylor, Researches 
into the Early /istory of Mankind, p. 259). 
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But these sexual specifications are mere poetic imaginings ; primitive 
man was occupied with a more practical view of things; he wanted 
to find out which woods made fire, and to construct for himself a 
scale of relative hardness of the sacred woods out of which fire could 
be made. If he used two pieces of the same wood, one piece was 
male and the other female. If he used oak and ivy, one kind of wood 
was male and the other female. _ ~ 

Now recall our observation that the laurel at Delphi was a 
surrogate for the oak. The natural suggestion is that at Delphi, the 
laurel as a fire-stick has replaced some earlier wood. It may have 
been that oak and oak have been replaced by oak and laurel : the 
laurel will be the softer wood and is female. Now we begin to see 
daylight on some mythological amours : there is the case of 


Dionysos and Caroea (Miss Nutt) : 
and Apollo and Daphne (Miss Laurel). 


It is the fire-sticks that explain the mythology. 

On this showing, Apollo would be some kind of wood : we have 
nearly shorn him of his sunbeams. We are to look for his origin in 
the vegetable world, just as we found Dionysos hiding away behind 
the ivy. In what direction shall we-look 2? Our first suggestion 
would be that we should look oak-wards ; for we have come to 
suspect that the oak, in the worship of Apollo, had anterior sanctity 
to the laurel. The analogy of the Dionysian cult suggests that we 
look for one of the parasites of the oak. Now the singular thing 
about the oak-cult is that the oak contains within itself the differentia- 
tion of the cult of the Sky, into bright sky and dark sky, to which we 
were just now alluding. The ivy is the symbol of the thunder, the 
mistletoe is the symbol of the sunshine: but even in the mistletoe 
there are suggestions of thunder and lightning, as, for instance, when 
Balder is killed by an arrow that is made from a piece of mistletoe. 
Shall we say, then, that Apollo, who is the bright sky with sug- 
gestions of thunder is the mistletoe > There is something to be said 
for the solution, though perhaps the real answer is not quite so 
simple. : 

Mistletoe in Greek is t€ds ; and its solar value is attested by 
the story of Ixion, the mistletoe-man, who goes round and round in 
Hades ona solar wheel. But Apollo himself is a mistletoe-man. 


an 
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There was a town in the island of Rhodes called *I€¢a:, and this 
town of Ixiai, or Mistletoe-town, worshipped Apollo under the title 
of "IZvos ’AmdAdwv, or the Mistletoe-Apollo. The parallel with 
the Ivy-Dionysos worshipped at Acharnai, is obvious. We shall 
make the suggestion, then, that Apollo is either the mistletoe, or 
something connected with mistletoe: only, as in the case of ivy, 
it should be the mistletoe ox che ‘ree, deriving its sanctity from 
the oak, in which the Sky dwells animistically as sunshine or as 
thunder. 

Assuming, then, the connection of Apollo with the mistletoe we 
have to examine into the distribution of the mistletoe and the trees 
upon which it appears. We are told by Frazer (G.B. xi.) to dis- 
tinguish between the /7sczie Album, which seldom grows on oaks, 
but most commonly on apple-trees, or poplars, and the Loranthus 
Europaeus, which attacks chiefly oaks. Suppose we find the mistle- 
toe growing freely on some other tree than the oak, say on a poplar 
or a pine, will it not be a natural conclusion that it has brought with 
it the sanctity of the oak, of which the parasite has become the 
carrier > And if we were right in detecting at Delphi an original 
Oak-Apollo, will it not follow that we may also expect to come 
across cases of a Poplar-Apollo, or of an Apollo of the apple-tree ? 
Whichever kind of mistletoe is the original Golden Bough, it is clear 
that in England we chiefly know the mistletoe on the apple-tree, 
while in Brittany one is constantly reminded of its presence on the 
poplar. So we will make quest of the various forms in which Apollo 
may appear. 

First of all we ask for traces of poplar sanctity and of association 
of the tree with Apollo. Here again we are indebted to the in- 
vestigations of Mr. A. B. Cook, who, without making use of the 
mistletoe as a link, had detected a transfer of the Oak-Apollo to the 
Poplar-Apollo. He states his case as follows in the European 
Sky-god (p, 419) :-— 

"We have seen him as an oak-god. It remains to see him as 
a poplar-god. A Roman coin of Alexandria Troas shows Apollo 
Spur0eis standing before a poplar-tree with a tripod in front of 
him. Another coin of Apollonia Illyria, struck by Caracalla, re- 
presents the statue of Apollo inside his temple, behind which appear 
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the tops of three poplar-trees.'. Apollo, then, in several of the most 
primitive cults, was connected with the oak or poplar, the atyexpos, 
a word which meant ‘ oak’ before it meant ‘ poplar ’.” 

(He compares aesculus = aeg-sculus.) 

Finally, Mr. Cook argues that the name Apollo in its primitive 
form <1fed/on, is to be explained by a gloss of Hesychius that 
amedhov* atyeipos 6 eat etdos S€vdpou, ie. Apellon, « foplar, a 
kind of tree. We shall return to this derivation later. 

We have now shown that there is some reason for the belief in a 
vegetable-Apollo, connected with the oak, and its surrogates the 
poplar and the laurel. In the case of the laurel, the connection is 
probably through the fire-stick, in the case of the poplar through the 
mistletoe. Next let us ask whether there is any probability that the 
mistletoe carried its sanctity to the apple-tree. Is that also to be 
described as a vegetable-Apollo> Shall we look for an apple- 
Apollo as another form of the mistletoe-Apollo, and comparable 
with the Ivy Dionysos > From inscriptions found at Epidaurus, we 
actually recover what looks like an Apollo of the apple-tree in the 
form Apollo Madedrns (from padéa, an apple-tree). Usener makes 
the parallel for us with Dionysos ovkearys from ovkéa, and dev8pirys 
from Sévdpov. The word can only mean a god of the apple-tree : 
that is, it is derived from prov (Latin wzaluz).” As, however, 
Maleates is thrown into the Asklepios-cult by its occurrence in 
Epidaurus, attempt has been made to derive it in a geographical 
sense, from Malea, supposed to be a centre of Asklepios worship. 
The name is, however, too widely diffused for this, or similar, 
location. 

It turns up again, without the attached Apollo, in an inscription, 
to. Madedrat, from Selinus ;* and in the temple of Asklepios at 
Athens sacrifice was made first to Maleates and then to Apollo. 
Thus the three deities Apollo, Maleates, and Asklepios are again in 
connection with one another. Usener thinks that the two cults of 
Apollo and Maleates have been fused ; they are almost united in the 


1 The identification of the numismatic trees is not quite certain. 

2 It cannot come from pjAov a sheep, for this has no form padov cor- 
responding to it in dialect. 

’ The inscription is IGA. 57. Note also the term Manogopos (? for 
Demeter) in the temple of Apollo at Selinus (Roscher Lex., i1. 2306). 
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Athenian ritual. It would be simpler to say that the Cult of Apollo 
the Healer has reached Athens on two different lines.’ 

This is not the whole of the evidence: there are traces of an 
Apollo Madoeés, which must surely be related to Apollo Maleates ; 
in an inscription from Lesbos (IGI. ii. 484) we find as follows :— 

TAS 
te Aptéutdos Kat “Amod\hwvos 
Mad(oe)vtos apxtxopov Ka LE- 


pokapuka TOV yepewv. 


It seems then, natural to conclude that we have evidence to warrant 
us in a belief in an Apollo of the Apple-tree.” 

With regard to the occurrence of both Apollo and Maleates at 
Athens, Farnell justly observes* that “‘two sacrifices to the same 
divinity under different names are not infrequently prescribed in the 
same ritual code’’. He thinks, however, that the objection made on 
the ground of quantity holds: ‘‘the verses of Isyllos have this value, 
if no other, that they prove that the first vowel in Madearns was 
short ; we must abandon . . . the supposition that the term could 
designate the ‘god of sheep’ or the ‘god of the apple-tree’”. So 
he looks for a geographical explanation either from Cape Malea at the 
South of Laconia, or an obscure place of the same name in Arcadia. 
The solution does not seem to me to be satisfactory : it does not ex- 
plain the duplication of Apollo and Maleates, nor find ground for the 
diffusion of the title ; it leaves Apollo Maloeis still in obscurity, and 
loses sight of the parallel with Dionysos Sukeates. Probably some 
other explanation may be found of the short vowel in the Paean of 
Isyllos : the progression of the accent in Maleates might have something 
to do with it. 

The actual passage in Isyllos is as follows :— 


‘The inscription is CIA. ii. 3, n. 1651. We should consult for the 
foregoing Wilamowitz, /sy//os, pp. 87, 89 ff., and Preller-Robert, G/. 
Myth. i, 252. The latter says the cult exists at Sparta as well as Epi- 
daurus, and suggests a Thessalian origin. (?) 

* The inscription will be found in Conze, 72d. XVIII. 1. Bechtel, 
Dialektinschr, n. 255. Hoffmann, n. 168. Gruppe objects to the apple- 
tree, apparently on the ground that the first a in Manedrns is short. But 
vide infra, 

* Cults, iv. 237. 
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ovd€ Ke Meaaaias ev Tike Tre.padeins 

els adutov KataBas ’Aokdnmiou, ei pn) ef ayvov 

Tpatov “Amdo\Awvos Bwpov Ovaats Madeara. 
Isyllos himself derives the epithet Maleates from an eponymous 
Mados, whose name he scans with a long a/pha in the very same 
line in which Madeara is introduced, as follows :— 

mpa@tos Mados erev€ev >AmoANwVOS Madeata 
Ba@pov kre. s 
There is, therefore, no reason against our scanning the end of the line 
as 
Bwpov Ovaats Madeara 

with spondaic ending and synizesis of the vowels (compare the 
spondaic ending of the first of the lines quoted above). 

There seems to be no reason for ruling out the form MaXearys in 
the way that Gruppe and Farnell get rid of it. Moreover, there are 
other possible explanations, though perhaps none is so probable as the 
one which is given above. 

We must not forget that we have definite proof that the apple- 
tree was sacred at Delphi to the god Apollo. ‘That comes out from 
a passage in Lucian’s 4 xzacharsis' where Solon explains that the 
prizes in athletic contests are ‘* At Olympia a wreath of wild olive, 
at the Isthmus one of pine, at Nemea of parsley, at /?y//0 some of the 
god's sacred apples”. \t will be difficult to ignore this bit of evi- 
dence ; Farnell (p. 134) admits that ‘‘ the laurel, the plane-tree, the 
tamarisk, cz'ex fhe apple-trce, are sacred to him,” and that “some of 
his appellatives (!) are derived from them ”. 

The statement of Lucian may be illustrated (as Mr. A. B. Cook 
suggests to me) from a Delphian coin which shows the 
apples on the victor’s table. We shall refer presently 
to the silver dish from Corbridge on the Tyne, con- 
taining, perhaps, a variant version of the /zdevzcnt! 
of Paris, with the scene laid at Delphi, and Apollo, 
on that supposition, in the place of Paris. In this re- pyar .—Cors 
presentation, we have the apple depicted on the altar 9°" P"'""" 
of the god. On one altar we have certainly the Delphic apple : on 
the other we either have two apples, with a flame between them, or as 


1 Anacharsts, 9, 
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Mr. A. B. Cook thinks, two fire-fenders evolved out of a pair of archaic 
ritual horns. One apple suffices me for the desired cult-symbol. As 
to the meaning of the silver dish from the North of England, we shall 
have more to say presently. 

To Mr. Cook I am also indebted for a couple of valuable confir- 


mations of the theory of a cult-relation between Apollo and the 


apple. 

The first is from the coins of Eleutherna in Crete, which have on 
one side a nude Apollo standing, with a round object in his right hand 
and a bow in his left.’ This round object is commonly taken to be a 
stone ; but Mr. Cook is almost certain, from a copper 
coin of Eleutherna in his own possession, showing Apollo 
with an apple in his hand, that the round object referred 
to is an apple.” 

PLaTe 11. — The next piece of evidence is more difficult to inter- 
Gorn or i pret. There was a famous sanctuary of Apollo, near 
CRETE, Klazomenai, known as the Grynaean grove. The name 

was apparently derived from Grynos, an oak-stump, and is suggestive 

of the original connection of Apollo with the oak-tree. In this 

Grynaean grove was a tree bearing apples, which was the centre of a 

dispute between Mopsos and Colchas, who divined the number of apples 

on the tree. Note the connection of the sacred apple-tree with the 
sanctuary of Apollo.° 

To the foregoing we may, perhaps, add the story which Antoninus 
Liberalis tells of the metamorphosis of the virgin Ktesulla into a 
white dove. This young lady was dancing at the Pythian festival by 
the altar of Apollo, and a certain Hermochares became enamoured 
of her, and sent a declaration of love inscribed on an apple. We see 
again the prominence given to the apple at Delphi, in the Pythian 
Festival, not only to the apple as the symbol of the god, but as a means 
of divination. Apparently what Hermochares did was to write on 
the apple the oracular statement that “‘ You will wed an Athenian 
named Hermochares” ; then he opened negotiations with the young 
lady’s father, being previously unknown to either. This custom of 


'Svoronos, Vumismatique de la Créte ancienne, Macon, 1890 
p. 138 f., pl. 12, 18 F. f 

2 Cf. B.M. Cat. Crete, pl. 8, 12 £. 

* Myth, Vat. i. 194. Serv. z Verg. Ec. 6, 72. 
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writing an oracle upon an apple for subsequent elucidation is well 
known to us from the /wdgment of Paris, with its apple inscribed 
Lo the Fair, Divination by apples still survives in out-of-the-way 
corners. An old English custom is to peel an apple spirally, and 
throw the skin over your head without breaking it. The fate and 
shape of the projected apple-paring will tell your fortune in love, and 
reveal by its curves the name of your true lord or lady. Here it is in 


verse from the poet Gay :—' 


This mellow pippin which I pare around 

My shepherd’s name shall flourish on the ground. 
I fling th’ unbroken paring o'er my head, 

Upon the grass a perfect L is read. 


L stands for Lubberkin the desired shepherd. 


My lady friends tell me they still practise this method of divination, 
which commonly results in an oracular S for their shepherd’s name. 
To the previous reasoning an objection may be made that the 
action of Hermochares in throwing the apple is nothing more than a 
conventional love-token. For example, here are cases of such love- 
apple throwing from the Greek Anthology :-— 
No. 78. 
TO pnw Badrdw oe ov O El pev Exovoa pidets pe, 
Sefapevyn THs ons TapOevins perados ° 
ei 8 ap’ 6 pi ylyvorto voeis, TOUT avTo haBovoa, 
oKéar THY WpHY ws dAvyoyportos. 
No. 79. 
Myov eyo: Bdddeu pe rddv oé Tis+ add’ errivevaor, 
EavOinmyn: Kayo kat ov papawoyeda. 
In each of these epigrams the apple is the love-token thrown by the 
man at the woman, with the warning that rejected love means fading 
beauty, the apple being in that case the symbol of decay which 
answers to the roses in the lines :— 


Gather the roses while you may, 
Old time is still a-flying, etc. 


No doubt the custom of love-making by apple-throwing existed. At 
1 Gay, Lhe Shepherd's Week, (The custom referred to is not con- 


fined to the British Isles; I have noted it in Norway and in Mesopotamia. 
It is a very old folk-custom.) 


3 
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the same time, this does not quite meet the case of Hermochares and 
Ktesulla at the Pythian Festival. Here the apple is sacred as well 
as amatory, and we naturally expect an oracle. The custom for the 
gods to write decrees and oracles on fruit is not confined to Greek 
life. For example, in a painting on one of the rooms in the Memnonium, 
Rameses the second is seen seated under a persea-tree, on the fruits of 
which the supreme deity as Ra-Tum, the goddess of wisdom, and the 
sacred scribe (Thoth) are writing the name of the Pharaoh. Again, 
at Medinet Habou, Thothmes III is led before the tree of life by 
Hathor and Thoth, and on the fruits of the tree the god Amon-Ra is 
seen to be inscribing a sacred formula.’ 

So here again we have the custom of writing oracles on fruits : 
and we infer that if the love-passage between Hermochares and 
Ktesulla had been a mere case of apple-throwing there would have 
been no reference to an inscription and no allusion to the Pythian 
Festival,” nor to the temple of Artemis into which the apple was 
thrown. 

Here is another interesting confirmation of the connection between 
Apollo and the apple, and the diviner’s art. In a Patmos scholion 
to a passage in Thucydides the object of which is to explain the title 
Maoets as applied to Apollo, we are told that there was a young 
woman, a daughter of Teiresias, whose name was Manto ; when she 
was dancing one day, she lost a golden apple out of her necklace, and 
being sad over its loss she vowed that if she ever found it, she would 
establish a shrine in honour of Apollo; this actually happened, and 


‘Joret, Les Plantes dans [ Antiquite, i. 262. 

“For further reference with regard to apple-throwing see Gaidoz, 
La requisition d'amour et le symbolisme de la pomme (Ecole pratique des 
sciences historiques et philologiques, 1902). B. O. Foster, Votes on the 
Symbolism of the Apple in Classical Antiquity, in Harvard Studies in 
Classical Antiquity, x. 39 ff. For the foregoing and other references | am 
not a little indebted to;Mr. A. B. Cook. Gaidoz shows that in the Irish 
story of Condla the Red, a fairy throws the hero an apple. He now goes 
without food or:drink for a month, living only on the magic apple, which 
grows again as fast as it is eaten. See also Vergil, /c/. 3, 64, for apple- 
~ throwing by the nymph Galatea :— 


Malo me Galatea petit, lasciva puella, 
Et fugit ad salices, et se cupit ante videri. 


But this is from Theocritus. 
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Apollo was worshipped accordingly under the title of Apollo 
Maloeis. Note the recurrent features in the story : the young lady is 
a priestess of Apollo ; while her name (Manto) and her parentage 
(Teiresias) alike show that she is skilled in the art of the diviner. She 
is ornamented with a necklace of golden apples, to which it is natural 
to ascribe a religious significance ; they are symbolic of the ritual and 
of the god to whose service she is attached.! 

We may be asked parenthetically at this point, whether, in view 
of the use of the apple for purposes of divination, and the occurrence 
of the apple as a sacred symbol in the Cult of Apollo, we ought not 
to regard the famous /udgment of Paris as a modification of a 
previous /#dement of Apollo. The name by which Paris is com- 
monly known in the Iliad is Alexandros, which need not be inter- 
preted martially, as the Defender of other men, but is capable of 
bearing the meaning a\efixaxos, which Macrobius says is given to 
Apollo, the Averter, i.e. of witchcrafts, poisons, etc. 

Now it is not a little curious that we actually are said to have 
an artistic version of the apple-judgment in which Apollo takes the 
place of Paris, and makes the interpretation of the oracle inscribed on 
his own apple. The representation in question is upon a silver dish to 
which we have already referred, found at Corbridge near the Roman 
Wall in the year 1735. It will be found described by Professor Percy 
Gardner in the /ournal of Hellenic Studies for 1915, Pt. I, pp. 
66-75. It represents a scene at Delphi, with the three great god- 
desses of the judgment in the centre, flanked on the left by Artemis 
{who seems to occupy the position of Hermes) and on the right by 
Apollo, with his bow in one hand, and his lyre at his back. It is 
certainly surprising that the scene of the judgment should be laid at 
Delphi and not on Mt. Ida. Is it really a Judgment of Paris, as 


' The passage is as follows (see Rev. de Phil, i, 185) :— 


Mavrw 7 Tecpeciou repi tovs ToTous ywpevouca 
TOVTOUS MiAOV YpUTODY ATO TOD TrEpLdepaio’ aTwXECED * 
evEato ovv, et evpor, lepov idSpvcew TO Ded. 
eipodoa 8é To prov TO Lepor idpvcato, Kal 
Madoeis ’ArodAwy évTedOev trap’ avtois éTypato. 
The same incident is referred to by Stephanos Byzantios, s.v. Mad)oevs 
(sic), who took his information from the Lesdi#a of Hellanikos :— 


aA ¢ 
MarnrJ6e1s: ’ArodAdwr év AéoBw: Kai o roros Tob iepov Madd0«rs, 
(rd Tov prov THS Mavtods, ws ‘EXXavixos év AeoBixdv TpaTy. 
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has been suggested >? Upon this Professor Gardner remarks as 
follows :-— 

“ The difficulty will be raised that the scene of judgment is not 
Ida but Delphi, and Apollo takes the place of Paris as judge. 
Apollo is certainly at home in his chief shrine. The Altar at his 
feet and the griffin indicate Delphi, and the fountain Castalia is 
symbolized by the vase to the left, where a rocky ground is clearly 
indicated. . . . It seems paradoxical to cite as a representation of the 
Judgment of Paris a scene where Paris does not appear . . . and 
where Delphi and not Ida is set forth as the place of the event. But 
we are justified in doing this because we have proof in several of the 
vases of Italian origin, that in one of the versions of the myth current 
in Hellenistic times Paris was thus superseded by Apollo. 

“We have first a vase at Vienna of the fourth century B.C. on 
which, though Paris is present, the scene is shown to be Delphi, by 
the presence of Apollo leaning against his laurel, and a tripod. 
Later Paris disappears, as on an Apulian vase, where we have the 
three goddesses and Hermes, but no Paris, at Delphi, which is in- 
dicated by the sacred omphalos, and on either side of the omphalos 
we have figures of Zeus and Apollo. Apollo is seated as one at 
home, and Zeus is addressing him, evidently referring to him the 
point in dispute. . . . On another Italian vase, where the scene is 
still Delphi, as is shown by the presence of the omphalos, Zeus and 
not Apollo is seated on a throne as arbiter.” 

Professor Gardner suggests that these monuments do represent an 
actual shifting of the tradition which he takes to be a shifting from 
Paris, who actually judges, to Apollo who ought to judge. At all 
events, it is clear that the Corbridge dish is not to be treated as con- 
taining a representation belonging to a silversmith of the third century 
A.D.,' but as containing a tradition of a much earlier period. And 
the question arises whether, if the theme has rightly been identified, 
the real shifting of the tradition is not in the opposite direction to that 
assumed by Professor Gardner, in view of the fact which we have 
brought to light that the apple which, with its oracle, is the real 
centre of the tradition, belongs to Apollo and should naturally be 


***Tt clearly is the work,” says Professor Gardner, ‘not of an in- 
ventive artist but of a long-established and well-trained school. In its 
fabric we can see the results of many generations of trained artificers.”” 
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subject to his interpretation. The objection to this will be the well- 
attested antiquity of the Paris tradition. It is a very strong objection, 
but not a vital one, in view of the known persistence of folk-lore 
variants side by side with the canonical forms of the legend. 

There is, however, a further possibility which may have to be 
reckoned with. Paris himself may be a duplicate Apollo who has 
either lost celestial rank or never quite attained to it, some primitive 
herb or herbalist, an ddefupdppakos, of the Apolline order, just as 
Helen, whom he espouses, is suspect of being an original vegetable-deity. 
This would require that Paris also had an original apple-tree, on 
which oracles could be written. The problem is not yet capable of 
evaluation. I incline to believe that the solution lies in a displace- 
ment of Apollo (perhaps in his shepherd life) by the shepherd of 
Mt. Ida. To hold this opinion, it is not necessary to accept Professor 
Gardner's identification of the scene depicted on the Corbridge dish. 
That might be merely a group of Delphic deities, with associated 
cult-symbols, and need not have any historical or quasi-historical 
meaning. 

If we have found our apple-god, we must not leave the considera- 
tion of this part of the subject without venturing at least a suggestion 
as to the reason for finding the apple-god in the neighbourhood of 
Asklepios. It may have arisen from the simple fact that, to the 
ancients, mistletoe and ivy both had medical value. The mistletoe, 
in particular, was almost a panacea ; and ivy retained its medical 
value nearly to our own times, as we have seen above from Gerard’s 
Herball. This is not in the least affected by the fact that both plants 
are medically worthless! _ If one wants to see the value of mistletoe, 
let him visit the Ainu of Japan, and ask what they think of it. Here 
is a reference from Mr. Batchelor’s book, Zhe Azuu and their 
Folk-Lore (p. 222) :— 

‘The Ainu, like many nations of Northern origin, hold the 
mistletoe in peculiar veneration. They look upon it as a medicine, 
good in almost every disease, and it is sometimes taken in food and 
at others separately as a decoction. . . . The mistletoe which grows 
upon the willow is supposed to have the greatest efficacy. This 1s 
because the willow is looked upon by them as being a specially 
sacred tree.” 

That is a very good specimen of how primitive medicine is 
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evolved. Perhaps Apollo owes his healing art to his connection 
with the mistletoe! For it is not only in far distant Saghalien or 
Japan that the mistletoe is regarded as a panacea. Pliny (H.N. 
16, 44, 95) reports that the Druids called it in their language ovmnza 
sanantem: which, according to Grimm is the Welsh o¢dzach or all- 
heal Thus East and West, which are supposed never to meet, are 
united in their medical judgment. 

The way to test this statement of the medical value of the mistle- 
toe is to consult the early medical writers, and the best way to ap- 
proach them is through the early Herbals, of which we have already 
given a striking example in the use of ivy and of ground-ivy. It 
must be remembered that the medicine of which we speak is coloured 
on the one hand by astrological influences (each herb having its own 
planet), and on the other by the doctrine of sympathies. 

Suppose, then, we turn to Culpepper’s Herbal, and see what he 
says about mistletoe :—* 

(Mistletoe) Government and Virtues. This is under the 
dominion of the Sun, I do not question ; and can also take for granted 
that which grows upon oaks participates something of the nature of 
Jupiter, because an oak is one of his trees ; as also that which grows 
upon pear-trees and apple-trees participates something of his nature, 
because he rules the tree that it grows upon, having no root of its own. 
But why that should have most virtues that grows upon oaks I know 
not, unless because it is rarest and hardest to come by. . . . Clusius 
afirms that which grows upon pear-trees to be as prevalent, and 
gives order that it should not touch the ground after it is gathered ; 
and also saith that, being hanged about the neck, it remedies witch- 
craft.” 

How redolent of antiquity this bit of folk-medicine is! The 
mistletoe shows its solar virtue ; its connection with the sky-god 
through the oak in which the sky-god dwells ; and its transfer of its 
sanctity from the oak-tree to the apple, and it has, beside specific 
curative powers, the function of averting evil, in the comprehensive 
terms of witchcraft. Moreover, in a secondary sense, the sky-god 


‘The matter is discussed at length in Frazer, G.B. xi. 77 sgq. 

* | quote from the edition of 1815 (p. 116), the first edition is, I believe, 
1653. It follows Gerard and other Herbalists, but has many observations 
and bits of traditions of its own, some of them evidently of great antiquity. 
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and his power, resides in apple-tree and in pear-tree ; and Culpepper 
(or Clusius whom he quotes) might almost be a Druid in his care for 
the gathering of his medicine and his prohibition against its falling on 
the ground. It is just such a passage as the one we have quoted that 
brings out the parallelism between the mistletoe and the god Apollo, 
and helps us to see the latter as a projection from the former and from 
the tree on which it grows. 2 

Those persons who tried to éxplain Apollo as the Averter were 
certainly right in fact, whatever they might have been in philology, 
for it is an exact description of the functions of the mistletoe, as well 
as the primitive belief of the early worshippers of the god in Grecian 
lands : and we see again that the plant is the real healer and the god 
its reflection. 

It is very interesting to watch how medicine has evolved from the 
stage of the herbalist with his all-heal or panacea to that of the 
scientific man with his highly differentiated remedies. The progress 
of medicine has been phenomenally slow. In the eighteenth century 
it was still necessary in England to warn the domestic practitioner that 
the same herb would not cure all diseases or even the greater part of 
them. Here is an interesting passage from a medical herbalist, John 
Hill, M.D., a member of the Imperial Academy, who writes in the 
year 1770 on the Virtues of British Herbs, with an account of 
the diseases that they will cure. 

P. viii: ‘“‘ This knowledge is not to be sought for in the old 
Herbals ; they contain but a small part of it: and what they hold 
is locked up in obscurity. They are excessive in their praises ; and 
in saying too much they say nothing, 4// virtues are, in a manner, 
attributed to all Plants, and ‘tis the skill alone of a Physician that 
can separate in those that have any, which is the true. Turn to the 
Herbals of Gerard, Parkinson, or the more antient Turner, and you 
shall find in many instances, virtues of the most exalted kind related 
to Herbs, which, if you were to eat daily as sallads, would cause no 
alteration in the body.” If we may judge from early Greek or modern 
Ainu medicine, the mistletoe should come under the historical judg- 
ment which Dr. Hill enunciates. 

Now let us turn to the region of philology and see if we can find 
out the meaning of the name Apollo. 

According to Gruppe, Apollon is onic, but the Greek dialects 


¢ 


t 
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show that there was originally an E in the place of O. Thus, we 
have, following Plato, the form ’A7Aovv in Thessaly ; and we find 
"Amevdwv (which is clearly for ’AweAjwv) in Cyprus ; “A7é\Awv is 
reported for Dreros and Knossos. The earlier form is commonly 
held to be involved in the name of the Macedonian Month ’AzreAAatos. 
The Oscan form is Appel/un (Usener, Gotternamen, 308), and 
the Etruscan is Alu, -1plun, or Apulu. We need not spend 
time over the Greek attempts to explain a word of which they had 
lost the meaning. No one would now propose a derivation from 
amrohvw or addAvpt, or diehkavvw, The only ancient derivation 
which finds any favour to-day is Macrobius’ explanation :”* “ut 
Apollinem apellentem intellegas, quem Athenienses dde€ixaxov 
appellant”. This explanation of Apollo as the 4verter, from a lost 
Greek stem corresponding to the Latin Ae//o is, | believe, the one that 
finds most favour to-day. 

But why should we not affirm a simpler solution, if we are to go 
outside the covers of the Greek lexicon > The Greeks, and in part 
the Latins, had no primitive word for apple: malum and pomus 
are philologically afterthoughts. What hinders our saying that 
A fpellon is simply apple ? ~We should, then, understand at a glance 
the title Apollo Maleates, and the curious duplication of Apollo 
and Maleates in the Asklepios cult in Athens. 

The professional etymologists do not know anything about the 
origin of our word apple. Skeat, in his Etym. Dict., gives us the 
following :— 


66 


“MLE. appel, appr. 
A.S. aepl, acppel. 
ee ries, ey 
Icel. eple. 

Swed. apie, apple. 
Dan. aedbde. 
OHG. aphol, aphul. 


G. apfel. 
Irish. adhad. 


' See Corssen, Sprache der Etrusker, i. 820. 
Macrobius, Sav. i. 17, 14 ff. 
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Gael. udhal. 
Welsh. aad. 
Bret. aval. 

cf. also 
Russ. 7ad/oko. 
Lith. odoZys, etc.” 


and then remarks, “origin unknown : some connect it with Abella in 
Campania: cf. Verg. dex. vu. 740. This is not satisfactory.” 
Thus Skeat: but perhaps without doing justice to the Vergilian 
reference ; when Vergil speaks of *adliferae moenia Abellae, we 
need not derive apple from Abella, but it is quite conceivable that 
the city may be derived philologically from its fruit. We will return 
to this point presently. 

My suggestion, then, is that the name Apollo (Apellon) came 
from the North, the region of the Hyperboreans to which tradition 
refers the god ; and that it is the exact equivalent of the apple-tree. 
We are dealing with a borrowed cult, and with a loan-word. _ If this 
can be maintained without violence to philological considerations, it 
will harmonise exactly with the parallel case of Dionysos, and with 
the investigations which have led us to the hypothesis of an apple- 
tree god. It will explain what has sometimes caused perplexity, the 
want of any parallel to Apollo in the Northern religions. He is 
really there both as sacred apple-tree and as mistletoe, but is not 
personified, unless he should turn out to be Balder. 

It may, perhaps, be asked whether the interpretation suggested 
will not require one or two other re-interpretations. For example, 
the month Apellaeus in the Macedonian calendar is commonly in- 
terpreted as Apollo’s month, on the analogy of Dios as the month of 
Zeus. There is, however, a possibility that it may mean apple- 
month, just as Lenaeon means vintage-month. I have not, however, 
as yet succeeded in finding an ancient calendar with an apple-month 
init! The actual position of the month Apellaeus in the Macedonian 
calendar is also not quite clear. It may be September or October, 
but it may be later. At Delphi it appears to be the first month of 
the year and has been equated with June. 

There is an apple-month in Byzantium, by the name Maro¢dpros 


equated with the Attic-month Pyanepsion, i.e. September or October. 
See Bischoff, Ve fastis Gr. antig., 374. 
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Another question that may be asked relates to that part of Italy, 
on the Adriatic side, which goes by the name of Apulia. _ It is gener- 
ally held that this is a name given to the country by Greek colonists, 
who named it after their god. The form is very near to the Etruscan 
spelling (Aplu, Apulun), but we should have expected something 
more like Apollonia if the god were meant. There is, moreover, a 
question whether it may not have been named apple-land, much in 
the same way as the Norse navigators gave the name of Vinland to 
the part of the American coast which they discovered, perhaps at a 
time when the wild grapes were ripe. There is another very interest- 
ing parallel that may be adduced in this connection. When King 
Arthur died, he was carried away to the islands of the blessed, to the 
island of Avalon or Avilion : the name is Celtic, very nearly the 
Breton form for apple. And it was an apple-country to which 
Arthur was carried, a fact which Tennyson has versified for us :— 


The island valley of Avilion, 

Where falls not rain, or hail or any snow, 

Nor ever wind blows loudly, but it lies 
Deep-meadowed, happy, fazr with orchard-lawns. 


It is, then, quite possible that the name Apulia was given by 
Greek settlers, not from religious motives, but in harmony with their first 
observations of the products of the country. Here, however, as in 
the case of the month Apellaeus, we are at present in the region of 
unsupported conjecture. 

We have inferred that Apollo is a loan-word in Greek derived 
from a Northern name for the apple. 

Now let us return to the point which came up in regard to the 
suggested derivation of apple from 4ée//a in Campania. Our con- 
tention is that the derivation is in the reverse order, and that 4de//a 
is an apple-town, just as, for example, Appledore in N. Devon. 
The difficulty in the former supposition is that all the sound-changes 
in the various words for af/e from Lithuania to Ireland are perfectly 
regular ; so that we should have to assume that the form 4éa/ was 
borrowed by the Celts in one of their early Italian invasions and 
transferred to the Northern nations, before the characteristic sound- 
changes had been produced. It seems much easier to suggest that 


See Friend, Flowers and Flower-lore, i, 199. 
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the motion has been in the opposite direction, and that the Celts 
brought the word into Italy, instead of discovering the fruit there, and 
naming it after the place where they found it. In which connection 
we note that Vergil, who has spoken of the ‘‘ walls of apple-bearing 
Abella,” goes on to speak of the un-Italian martial habits of the people 
of Abella, who follow the warriors of the North in their military 
customs :— 

Et quos maliferae despectant moenia Abellae, 

Teutonico ritu soliti torquere cateias. 

“len, vu. 740, 1. 

The original settlers of Abella may conceivably have been Celts. 
O. Schrader puts the case as follows for the borrowing of the fruit 
by the Celts :— 

‘‘ As the names of most of our fruit trees come from the Latin : 
cherry (cerasus), fig (ficus), pear (pirus), mulberry (morus), plum 
(prunus), etc.—I would rather assume that the names of the apple 

. are to be derived from Italy, from a town of fruitful Campania, 
celebrated for the cultivation of fruit-trees, 4é¢//z, modern Avella 
Vecchia. Here the cultivation of another fruit, the nut, was so im- 
portant that wde//ana sc. nx = nux. In the same way the Irish 
aball . . . may have come from malum abellanum as the German 
bfirsch comes from malum persicum. . . 

‘* Attractive, however, as this derivation is, as regards the facts, 
I do not disguise from myself that phonetically the regularity with 
which Ir. 6 (aéa//), Dutch p (Eng. apple), H.G. ~/ (apfe/), Lith. 6 
(obulas) correspond to each other, is disturbing in a set of loan-words. 
In Teutonic, especially, there seem to be no Latin loan-words which 
have been subjected to the First Sound-shifting. _ I assume, accordingly, 
that the Celts, as early as their inroad into Italy, took into their 
language a word corresponding to the Irish 2éa//, which spread to the 
Teutons before the First Sound-shifting, and thence to the other 
Northern members of the Indo-Germanic family” (Prehzslorec 
Antiquities of the Aryan Peoples, trans. by F. B. Jevons. 
Lond. 1890, p. 276). 

Some years later Schrader went further with the inquiry, and 
admitted that ‘it was possible that, after all, 4ée//a might be 
originally related to the North European names for the apple, and 
that he place might be named after the fruit and not the fruit 


“4k 
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after the place”: (Real-Lexikon der indogermanischen Al- 
tertums. Strassburg, 1901, 43). 

It would seem to be involved in the preceding argument that the 
fundamental characteristic of the Cult of Apollo is to be sought in the 
region of medicine ; to put it in the language of mythology, that he 
was Paian before he was Apollo. Assuming that Paian or Paion 
is the proper term to be applied to a god of healing, as to Zeus, 
Asklepios, Apollo, or Dionysos, we have to look for the origin of the 
Healer in the plant that heals. Zeus and Asklepios will be healers 
through the links that bind them to the oak and the magic mistletoe : 
Dionysos will become medical because he is ivy, and ivy has great 
prominence in primitive medicine, for reasons which we have ex- 
plained. The case of Apollo considered as a healer who personifies 
a healing plant, may be a little more complex ; we have shown how 
he is connected with the mistletoe and the apple-tree ; and also with 
the laurel ; there are suspicions, however, that he may be also con- 
nected with the peony, or Paian-flower, of which folk-medicine has 
so much to say. Then there is the curious tradition that, in the 
country of the Hyperboreans, there was a sacred garden dedicated to 
Apollo, and a worship of the god the priesthood of which cult was 
in the hands of the family of Boreads. Was this garden merely an 
apple-orchard with mistletoe growing on the trees, or may it not be 
possible that the peony and other sacred plants with solar virtues may 
have been tended within its enclosures > 

Our knowledge of this garden comes from a fragment of Sophocles 
(probably from the tragedy of Oreithyia), in which the poet speaks 
of the capture of the maiden Oreithyia by the god of the North Wind, 
who carries her away to the farthest bourne of earth and heaven, Zo 
the ancient garden of Apollo, Strabo, who is discussing the 
geographical distribution of the Goths and Germans, turns aside to 
speak contemptuously of those who mythologize about the Land at 
the Back of the North Wind, and the deeds that are done there, 
such as the capture of Oreithyia by Boreas. The lines of Sophocles 


' Precisely the same conclusion is reached, but with a more positive 
statement, by Hoops in Waldbaume und Kulturpflanzen in germanischen 
Alterthum (Strassburg, 1905, p. 477 ff.). Feist, on the other hand, thinks 
the question must be left undecided (Kultur, Ausbreitung und Herkunft 
der [ndogermanen, Berlin, 1913, p. 190). 
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which he quotes are, however, of the first value to us. They show 
that Apollo was a Hyperborean god ; and that his sanctuary was in 
a garden. This was the kind of god that came in with one of the 
great migrations from the North. He brought his vegetable counter- 
parts with him ; certainly the sacred apple came South, as we have 
shown from the worship of Delphi, and perhaps some other sacred 
plants. In this far Northern land, in some Island of the Blest, the 
deity was under the priestly caré of the Boread family ;' perhaps in 
the first instance the cult was presided over by priestesses, Snow- 
maidens, of whom the White maidens of Delos may be taken as the 
representatives. Their male counterparts are the Sons of Boreas. If 
we have rightly divined the meaning of the White maidens of the 
North, Hyperoche and Laodike, who were the primitive Delian 
saints, we must allow that the heroes Hyperochos and Laodikos, 
whose shrines are in the sacred enclosure at Delphi, are a pair of 
Boreads, who, further North and in earlier days, would have been the 
priests of the sanctuary. ‘The actual passage of Strabo, with the 
fragment of Sophocles, to which we have been referring is as 
follows : 

Strabo, vii. p. 295. Nauck, Fragg. Trag. Gr. ed. 2, p. 333: ove 
yap €l Tiva YohoxaAHs Tpaywdet twepi THs "OpeOvias, €ywv ws avap- 
mayeica UT0 Bopéou Kopic bein 

vmrép Te ToVvTOY TraVT’ em” éxxaTa YOoves 

VUKTOS TE THYAS OUpavod T avaTTUYGs, 

PoiBov taratov Khtrov, 
ovdev av ein pds TO VoY, adda éaréor. 
For x77ov in the third line some editors propose to emend o7nxor, 
because, as Miss Harrison says, they did not understand it! Certainly 
the garden must stand, and it is the sacred garden of old-time, in the 
land of the Hyperboreans, to which ancient garden a modern garden 
at Delphi must have corresponded. 

We may confirm our previous observation that the ‘‘ garden of 
Apollo” was a real garden and probably a medical garden in the 
following way :— 

We learn from Aristides Rhetor that the goddess Hygieia, who 
is commonly looked upon as a feminine counterpart of Asklepios, but 

1Diodore, 2, 47, wuOoroyotdcr & ev adtH [TH veo] Tv Ante 
ryeryovevas * 810 Kal tov ATrOAAw pddLoTa TOY GAdwY Oedv Tap’ avTots 


~ € 
TLPATAL KTE, 
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who is in reality an independent young lady who lives next door to 
him and manages her own affairs, had such a medical garden as we 
have been speaking of. Zo ¢hese gardens the sons of Asklepios 
were taken to be reared after their birth, Nothing could be 
clearer, they were medical gardens. The first doctors must have 
been herbalists. This striking instance confirms us in our previous 
statements about the garden of Apollo.' We see also the importance 
of folk-medicine in theology. The history of one overlaps the history 
of the other. 

There are also traces of sacred gardens belonging to Artemis, 
and to Hecate (who is in some points of view almost the feminine 
counterpart of Apollo and a double of Artemis). For the former 
we may refer to the garlands which Hippolytus gathers for the 
goddess from a garden into which none but the initiate may enter 
(Eur. //7pp. 73 sgq.): for the latter (a real witch’s garden full 
of magic plants), we have the description and botanical summary in 
the Orphic A rgonautika, 918 sqq. 

In the Corbridge dish, to which we were alluding just now, the 
foreground is occupied by ‘‘a meadow in which plants grow”. 
According to Percy Gardner, this meadow with its associated plants 
and animals is conventional. The objection to this is that the fount 
of Castaly is not conventional ornament ; the animals represented 
are not conventional ; the stag and the dog belong to the huntress 
Artemis, the griffin belongs to Apollo. If, then, the animals are cult 
figures, what of the plants >? One of them appears to be a figure of 
a pair of mistletoe leaves, with the berries at the junction of the 
leaves ;° the other is, perhaps, the peony. I should, therefore, suggest 
that the meadow in question is the medical garden of Apollo. 

In conclusion of this brief study, it may be pointed out that we 
have emphasised strongly the Hyperborean origin of Apollo and his 
cult. There have been, from time to time, attempts to find the home 
of the god in more Southern regions, and with the aid of Semitic 
philology. The most seductive of such theories was one for which, 
I believe, Professor Hommel was responsible, that Apollo was a 


‘For the reference, see Aristides, vii. 1, ed. Dindorf, p. 73 : opryeve- 
vous 6€ avtovs Tpéper 6 matHp év ‘Trycelas nnrois. 

* We should have expected a slip of bay-tree, but the bay-tree leaves 
do not come off from the stalk in pairs, as the mistletoe leaves do. 
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Greek equivalent of Jabal or Jubal in the Book of Genesis : and the 
linguistic parallel between the names was certainly reinforced by the 
existence of Jubal’s lyre, and by the occurrence of a sister in the 
tradition of the triad in Genesis. That such transfers are possible 
appears to be made out from the case of Palaimon, who is a Cor- 
inthian modification of Baal-yam, the Lord of the Sea. We are, 
however, satisfied as to the Northern origin of Apollo, just as we 
are satisfied, until very convincing considerations to the contrary 
are produced, of the Thracian origin of Dionysos. The argument 
of the previous pages proceeds from the known overlapping and 
similarity of the cults of the two deities in question. Neither can 
be detached from the Sky-father, nor from the oak and its surrogates. 
Each appears to be connected with the production of fire by means of 
fire-sticks ; in some respects this is the greatest of all human dis- 
coveries, and its history deserves a newer and more complete treatment. 
The connection of Apollo and Dionysos with the parasitic growths of 
the Sky-tree appears to be made out: and the parallelism between an 
Ivy-Dionysos and a Mistletoe-Apollo has been exhibited, with support 
from inscriptions. A new field has been opened out in the connection 
between early medicine and early religion, and it has been suggested 
that Apollo's reputation as a Healer, and Averter, may have a simple 
vegetable origin. A similar medical divinisation occurs in the case of 
the goddess Panakeia, the daughter of Asklepios; her name is a 
simple translation of a vegetable ‘“‘ all-heal ”. 

Nothing further has been brought out as to the meaning of the 
associated Cult of Apollo's twin sister Artemis, beyond the suggestions 
which have already been made on the side of Twin Cult in my book 
Boanerges. There is evidently much more research needed into the 
origin and functions of the Great Huntress. Our next essay will, 
therefore, deal with the origin of the Cult of Artemis; we shall 
approach it from the side of the related Cult of Apollo, and bring 
forward, incidentally, some further and perhaps final proofs of the 
correctness of our identification of Apollo with the Apple-tree. 


THE INFLUENCE OF ANCIENT EGYPTIAN CIVILI- 
ZATION IN THE EAST AND IN AMERICA? 


By G. ELLIOT SMITH, M.A., M.D., F.R.S., PROFESSOR OF 
ANATOMY IN THE VICTORIA UNIVERSITY OF 
MANCHESTER. 


N the lectures (2) which in former years:! have delivered at the 
I John Rylands Library, I discussed the problems of the gradual 
diffusion of Egypt’s influence to the neighbouring parts of Africa, 
Asia, and the Eastern Mediterranean Islands and Coasts, which began 
at a very early historical period. On the present occasion I am calling 
attention to a mass of evidence which seems to prove that, towards the 
close of the period of the New Empire, or perhaps even a little later, a 
great many of the most distinctive practices of Egyptian civilization 
suddenly appeared in more distant parts of the coast-lines of Africa, 
Europe, and Asia, and also in course of time in Oceania and Amer- 
ica ; and to suggest that the Phcenicians must have been the chief 
agents in initiating the wholesale distribution of this culture abroad. 

The Mediterranean has been the scene of so many conflicts between 
rival cultures that it is a problem of enormous complexity and difficulty 
to decipher the story of Egyptian influence in its much-scored palimp- 
sest. For the purposes of my exposition it is easier to study its easterly 
spread, where among less cultured peoples it blazed its track and 
left a record less disturbed by subsequent. developments than in the 
West. Mr. W. J. Perry has shown that once the easterly cultural 
migration has been studied the more complicated events in the West 
can be deciphered also. 

The thesis | propose to submit for consideration, then, is (2) that 
the essential elements of the ancient civilizations of India, Further Asia, 
the Malay Archipelago, Oceania, and America were brought in suc- 
cession to each of these places by mariners, whose oriental migrations 


' An elaboration of the lecture delivered in the John Rylands Library, 
aud Oth March, 1915. The numbers in brackets refer to the notes at the 
end. 
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(on an extensive scale) began as trading intercourse between the Eas- 
tern Mediterranean and India some time after 800 B.c. (and contin- 
ued for many centuries [see (3) and (4)]) ; (4) that the highly complex 
and artificial culture which they spread abroad was derived largely 
from Egypt (not earlier than the xx1. Dynasty), but also included 
many important accretions and modifications from the Phoenician 
world around the Eastern Mediterranean, from East Africa (and the 
Soudan), Arabia, and Babylonia’; (¢) that, in addition to providing 
the leaven which stimulated the development of the pre-Aryan civili- 
zation of India, the cultural stream to Burma, Indonesia, the eastern 
littoral of Asia and Oceania was in turn modified by Indian influences ; 
and (2) that finally the stream, with many additions from Indonesia, 
Melanesia, and Polynesia, as well as from China and Japan, continued 
for many centuries to play upon the Pacific littoral of America, where 
it was responsible for planting the germs of the remarkable Pre-Colum- 
bian civilization. The reality of these migrations and this spread of 
culture is substantiated (and dated) by the remarkable collection of 
extraordinary practices and fantastic beliefs which these ancient mari- 
ners distributed along a well-defined route from the Eastern Medi- 
terranean to America. They were responsible for stimulating the 
inhabitants of the coasts along a great part of their extensive itinerary 
(2) to adopt the practice of mummification, characterized by a variety 
of methods, but in every place with remarkable identities of technique 
and associated ritual, including the use of incense and libations, a 
funerary bier and boat, and certain peculiar views regarding the treatment 
of the head, the practice of remodelling the features and the use of 
statues, the possibility of bringing the dead to life, and the wanderings 
of the dead and its adventures in the underworld ; (4) to build a 
great variety of megalithic monuments, conforming to certain well- 
defined types which present essentially identical features throughout a 
considerable extent, or even the whole, of the long itinerary, and in 
association with these monuments identical traditions, beliefs, and cus- 
toms ; (¢) to make idols in connexion with which were associated ideas 
concerning the possibility of human beings or animals living in stones, 
and of the petrifaction of men and women, the story of the deluge, of 
the divine origin of kings, who are generally the children of the 
sun or of the sky, and of the origin of the chosen people from inces- 
tuous unions ; (/) to worship the sun and adopt in reference to this 
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deity a complex and arbitrary symbolism representing an incongruous 
grouping of a serpent in conjunction with the sun’s disc equipped with 
a hawk’s wings (Fig. 1), often associated also with serpent-worship or 
in other cases the belief in a relationship with or descent from serpents ; 
(e) to adopt the practices of circumcision, tattooing, massage, piercing 
and distending the ear-lobules, artificial deformation of the skull, and per- 
haps trephining, dental mutilations, and perforating the lips and nose ; 
(/) to practise weaving linen, and in some cases to make use of Tyrian 
purple, pearls, precious stones, and metals, and conch-shell trumpets, 
as well as the curious beliefs and superstitions attached to the latter ; 
(z) to adopt certain definite metallurgical methods, as well as mining ; 
(4) to use methods of intensive agriculture, associated with the use of 
terraced irrigation, the artificial terraces being retained with stone 
walls ; (2) to adopt certain phallic ideas and practices; (7) to make 
use of the swastika symbol, and to adopt the idea that stone implements 
are thunder-teeth or thunderbolts and the beliefs associated with this 
conception ; (£) to use the boomerang ; (/) to hold certain beliefs 
regarding ‘‘the heavenly twins’’ ; (7) to practise couvade ; (7) to 
adopt the same games; and (0) to display a special aptitude for, 
and skill and daring in, maritime adventures, as well as to adopt a 
number of curiously arbitrary features of boat-building. 

Many of the items in this list | owe to Mr. W. J. Perry, to whose 
co-operation and independent researches the conclusiveness of the case 
I am putting before you is due. But above all the credit is due to 
him of having so clearly elucidated the motives for the migrations 
and explained why the new learning took root in some places and not 
in others. . 

That this remarkable cargo of fantastic customs and beliefs was 
really spread abroad, and most of them at one and the same time, is 
shown by the fact that in places as far apart as the Mediterranean and 
Peru, as well as in many intermediate localities, these cultural in- 
gredients were linked together in an arbitrary and highly artificial 
manner, to form a structure which it is utterly impossible to conceive 
as having been built up independently in different places. 

The fact that some of the practices which were thus spread 
abroad were not invented in Egypt and Pheenicia until the eighth 
century B.c. makes this the earliest possible date for the commence- 
ment of the great wandering. 
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Fic. |.—The winged disc from the lintel of the door of an Egyptian 
temple of the New Empire Period (see note 23). 

Note the serpents’ tails along the upper margin and the first stage of 
conventionalizing the body. 


Fic. 2.—The Assyrian winged-disc. The figure in the winged circle 
is the god Ahuramazda. This illustrates the widespread custom of re- 
placing the disc by the dominant deity. 


F1G. 3.—A portion of the winged disc found on the lintel of the door 
of a temple at Ococingo in Chiapas, from a drawing by Waldeck, which is 
supposed by Bancroft (from whose book I have borrowed it) to be restored 
in part from Waldeck’s imagination (Bancroft, “ The Native Races of the 
Pacific States,”’ 1875, Vol. IV, p. 351). Whether this is so or not, sufficient 
of the real design was reproduced by Stephens and Calderwood (‘ Inci- 
dents of Travel in Central America, Chiapas, and Yucatan,” London, 1854, 
p. 384) to show that it is a winged disc, clearly modelled on the well-known 
Egyptian design, Fig. 1, but reversed (upside down), as in a Syrian relief 
figured by Spamer (see Nuttall, op. cit., p. 428). Spinden, however, 
states that it is not the disc, but the ‘‘ Serpent-Bird’’. The serpents of the 
Egyptian design have become transformed in the Mexican example into a 
conventionalized geometrical pattern. 


Fic. 4.—The ‘‘ Serpent-Bird ”* or ‘‘ Feathered Snake "’ god Kukulkan, 
from Tikal (after Maudslay and Joyce). A later and more highly 
“Americanized” representation of the winged disc and serpents. The 
god's face now replaces the disc, as in some of the Asiatic derivatives of 
the Egyptian design. ‘The conventionalization of the serpent’s ‘‘ body ” 
into a simple cross (the first stage of this process is found on the Egyptian 
monuments) is seen here as in the Ococingo design (Fig. 3). A striking 
confirmation of this interpretation is supplied by Maudslay, who has shown 
that the pattern below the cross (which I have identified as the snake's 
body) is really a very highly conventionalized serpent’s head reversed. 
The original design for this head was a dragon presenting close analogies 
with those of both China and Babylonia. The artist has confused the head 
with the tail of the serpent and blended them into one design. Further 
modifications and transformations of the winged disc design are seen in 
America, as, for example, the stone relief at Chichen Itza, showing 


Kukulkan-Quetzacoatl (see Joyce, ‘‘ Mexican Archeology,” 1914, Fig. 87, 
p. 367). 
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In some of the earliest Egyptian graves, which cannot be much 
less than sixty centuries old, pottery has been found decorated with 
paintings representing boats of considerable size and pretensions. “The 
making of crude types of boats was perhaps one of the first, if not 
actually the earliest, manifestations of human inventiveness: for 
primitive men in the very childhood of the species were able to use 
rough craft made of logs, reeds, or inflated skins, to ferry themselves 
across sheets of water which otherwise would have proved insuper- 
able hindrances to their wanderings. But the Egyptian boats of 4000 
B.C. probably represented a considerable advance in the art of naval 
construction ; and before the Predynastic period had come to a close 
the invention of metal tools gave a great impetus to the carpenter's 
craft, and thus opened the way for the construction of more ambitious 
ships. 

Whether or not the Predynastic boatmen ventured beyond the 
Nile into the open sea is not known for certain, although the balance 
of probability inclines strongly to the conclusion that they did so. 

But there is positive evidence to prove that as early as 2800 B.c. 
maritime intercourse was definitely established along the coasts of the 
Eastern Mediterranean, bringing into contact the various peoples, at any 
rate those of Egypt and Syria, scattered along the littoral. Egyptian 
seamen were also trafficking along the shores of the Red Sea ; and 
there are reasons ([5], p. 143) for believing that in Protodynastic times 
such intercourse may have extended around the coast of Arabia, as 
far as the Sumerian settlement at the head of the Persian Gulf, thus 
bringing into contact the homes of the world’s most ancient civiliza- 
tions. 

More daring seamen were venturing out into the open sea, and 
extending their voyages at least as far as Crete: for the geographical 
circumstances at the time in question make it certain that Neolithic 
culture could not have reached that island in any other way than by 
maritime intercourse. 

The Early Minoan Civilization, as well as the later modifications 
of Cretan burial customs, such as the making of rock-cut tombs and 
the use of stone for building, were certainly inspired in large measure 
by ideas brought from Egypt. 

Long before the beginning of the second millennium B.c. the 
germs of the Egyptian megalithic culture had taken deep root, not. 
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only in Crete itself, but also throughout the A&gean and the coasts of 
Asia Minor and Palestine. 

In course of time, as the art of ship-building advanced and the 
mariners’ skill and experience increased, no doubt more extensive and 
better-equipped enterprises were undertaken. [For aconcise summary 
of the evidence see [3], pp. 120 e¢ seg.] Instances of this are pro- 
vided by the famous expedition to the land of Punt in Queen 
Hatshepsut’s reign (6) and the exploits of the Minoan seamen of Crete. 

Such commercial intercourse cannot fail to have produced a slow 
diffusion of culture from one people to another, even if it was primarily 
of the nature of a mere exchange of commodities. But as the various 
civilizations gradually assumed their characteristic forms a certain con- 
ventionalism and a national pride grew up, which protected each of 
these more cultured communities from being so readily influenced by 
contact with aliens as it was in the days of its uncultured sim- 
plicity. Each tended to become more and more conscious of its 
national peculiarities, and immune against alien influences that threat- 
ened to break down the rigid walls of its proud conservatism. 

It wasnot until the Minoan state had fallen and Egypt's dominion 
had begun to crumble that a people free from such prejudices began 
to adopt (7) all that it wanted from these hide-bound civilizations. To its 
own exceptional aptitude for and experience in maritime exploits it 
added all the knowledge acquired by the Egyptians, Minoans, and the 
peoples of Levant. It thus took upon itself to become the great in- 
termediary between the nations of antiquity ; and in the course of 
its trafficking with them, it did not scruple to adopt their arts and 
crafts, their burial customs, and even their gods. In this way was 
inaugurated the first era of really great sea-voyages in the world’s 
history. For the trafficking with these great proud empires proved 
so profitable that the enterprising intermediaries who assumed the con- 
trol of it, not only of bartering their merchandise one with the other, 
but also of supplying their wants from elsewhere, soon began to ex- 
ploit the whole world for the things which the wealthy citizens of 
the imperial states desired [P]. 

There can be no doubt that it was the Phoenicians, lured forth 
into the unknown oceans in search of gold, who first broke through 
the bounds of the Ancient East (8) and whose ships embarked upon 
these earliest maritime adventures on the grand scale, Their 
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achievements and their motives present some analogies to those of the 
great European seamen of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries who 
raided the East Indies and the Spanish Main for loot. But the 
exploits of the Phoenicians must be regarded as even greater events, 
not only by reason of the earlier period in which they were accom- 
plished, but also from their vast influence upon the history of civili- 
zation in outlying parts of the world, as well as for inaugurating new 
methods of commerce and extending the use of its indispensable in- 
strument, gold currency (Perry, vzde v/v). 

Their doings are concisely set forth in the twenty-seventh chapter 
of the Book of Ezekiel, where Tyre is addressed in these words : 
‘Who is there like Tyre, like her that is brought to silence in the 
midst of the sea > When thy wares went forth out of the seas, thou 
filledst many peoples : thou didst enrich the kings of the earth with 
the multitude of thy riches, and of thy merchandise.” 

Many circumstances were responsible for extending these wider 
ramifications of maritime trade, so graphically described in the rest of 
the same chapter of Ezekiel. As I have already explained, it was not 
merely the desire to acquire wealth, but also the appreciation of the 
possibilities: of doing so that prompted the Phoenicians’ exploits. 
Not being hampered by any undue respect for customs and conven- 
tions, they readily acquired and assimilated to themselves all the 
practical knowledge of the civilized world, whether it came from 
Egypt, Mesopotamia, Asia Minor, or the /Egean. ‘They were sprung 
from a pre-eminently maritime stock and probably had gained experi- 
ence in seamanship in the Persian Gulf: and when they settled on 
the Syrian Coast they were also able to add to their knowledge of such 
things all that the Egyptians and the population of the Levant and 
FEgean had acquired for themselves after centuries of maritime ad- 
venture. But one of the great factors in explanation of the naval 
supremacy of the Phoenicians was their acquaintance with the facts 
of astronomy. ‘The other peoples of the Ancient East had acquired a 
considerable knowledge of the stars, the usefulness of which, how- 
ever, was probably restricted by religious considerations. Whether 
this be so or not, there can be no doubt that the Phcenicians were 
not restrained by any such ideas from putting to its utmost practical 
application the valuable guide to navigation in the open sea which this 
astronomical learning supplied. 
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They were only able to embark upon their great maritime enter- 
prises in virtue of the use they made of the pole-star for steering. This 
theme has been discussed in great detail by Mrs. Zelia Nuttall (9) ; 
and although | am unable to accept a great part of her argument 
from astronomy, the evidence in substantiation of the use made of the 
pole-star for navigation, not only in the Mediterranean, but also by 
seamen navigating along the coasts of Asia and America, cannot be 
questioned. 5 

Within recent years there has been a remarkable reaction against 
the attitude of a former generation, which perhaps unduly exaggerated 
certain phases of the achievements of the Phcenicians. 

But the modern pose of minimizing their influence surely errs too 
much in the other direction, and isin more flagrant conflict with the 
facts of history and archaeology than the former doctrine, which its 
sponsors criticize so emphatically. Due credit can be accorded to the 
Egyptians, Minoans, and other ancient mariners, without in any way 
detracting from the record of the Phcenicians, whose exploits could 
hardly have attained such great and widespread notoriety among the 
ancients without very real and substantial grounds for their reputation. 
The recent memoirs of Siret (10), Dahse (11), Nuttall (9), and the 
writer (M) have adduced abundant evidence in justification of the great- 
ness of their exploits. Professor Sayce says: ‘‘ They were the inter- 
mediaries of the ancient civilizations” ; and that by 600 B.c. they had 
‘‘ penetrated to the north-west coast of India and probably to the 
island of Britain”. ‘‘ Phoenician art was essentially catholic . . . it 
assimilated the art of Babylonia, Egypt, and Assyria, superadding 
something of its own. . . . The cities of the Phoenicians were the 
first trading communities the world has seen. Their colonies were 
originally mere marts and their voyages of discovery were taken in the 
interests of trade. The tin of Britain, the silver of Spain, the birds of 
the Canaries, the frankincense of Arabia, the pearls and ivory of India 
all fowed into their harbours” (quoted by Mrs. Nuttall (9), of. czé., 
p. 520). A Bas doxhoe 

These were the distinctive features of the Phoenicians activities, 
of which Mr. Hogarth (8, pp. 154-159) gives a concise and graphic 
summary. But, as Mr. Perry has pointed out (12), they were led forth 
above all in search for gold. As he suggests, the Phoenicians seem to 
have been one of the first peoples to have assigned to gold the kind of 
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importance and value that civilized people have ever since attached to 
it. It was no longer merely material for making jewellery : ‘‘it became 
a currency, which made the foundation of civilization not only possible 
but inevitable, once such a currency came into being ” (Perry). 

The remarks addressed to Tyre in the Book of Ezekiel (xxvii. 9 
ef seg.) give expression to these ideas: “All the ships of the sea 
with their mariners were in thee to occupy thy merchandise. . . . 
Tarshish was thy merchant by reason of the multitude of all kinds of 
riches ; with silver, iron, tin, and lead, they traded for thy wares. . . . 
Syria was thy merchant by reason of the multitude of thy handy- 
works: they traded for thy wares with emeralds, purple, and 
broidered work, and fine linen, and coral [probably pearls], and rubies ; 
they traded for thy merchandise wheat of Minnith, and Pannag, and 
honey, and oil, and balm. . . . The traffickers of Sheba and Raamah, 
they were thy traffickers : they traded for thy wares with chief of all 
spices, and with all precious stones, and gold. . . . The ships of 
Tarshish were thy caravans for thy merchandise ; and thou was re- 
plenished, and made very glorious in the heart of the seas. Thy 
rowers have brought thee into great waters : the east wind has broken 
thee in the heart of the seas.” 

The Phoenicians in fact controlled the commerce of most of 
the civilized world of that time; and they did so mainly because of 
their superior skill and daring in seamanship, their newly realized ap- 
preciation of the value of gold, and their desire for precious stones and 
pearls, for which they began to ransack every country near and far. 
So thoroughly did they, and their pupils and imitators, accomplish 
their mission that only one pearl-field in the whole world (the West 
Australian site at Broome) escaped their exploitation (Perry, [12]). 

Many of their great maritime adventures have been recorded by 
the ancient classical writers. The reality of others, for example, to 
India, which have not been specifically described, are none the less 
certain : not only was there most intimate intercourse between the 
Red Sea and India at the very time when the Phoenicians were dis- 
playing great activity in the Indian Ocean (M, p. 77; P, p. 210 and 
elsewhere), but the methods and the motives, no less than the cargoes, 
of these energetic and skilful mariners, whose exploits are celebrated in 
the Mahabharata, and whose achievements are indelibly impressed 
upon Indian culture, proclaim them unmistakably to be Phoenicians. 
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(For a mass of detailed information on these matters see the notes 
in P.) 

In the course of this trading there was not only an interchange of 
the articles of commerce provided by the Mediterranean countries and 
India, as well as by ali the intermediate ports of call, but also there 
is the most positive evidence, in the multitude of western practices 
which suddenly made their appearance in India, at the very time when 
this free trafficking became definitely established, in demonstration of 
the fact that the civilizations of the West were exerting a very potent 
cultural influence upon the Dravidian population of India. Many of 
the customs which made their first appearance in India at that epoch, 
such as mummification, the making of rock-cut temples, and stone 
tombs (and many others of the long list of practices enumerated 
earlier in the present discourse) were definitely Egyptian in origin. 

One of the most significant and striking of the effects of this mari- 
time intercourse with Egypt was the influence exerted by the latter in 
the matter of ship-building (see M, p. 77; and especially P, p. 52 
ct seg., among many other references in the same work). 

The fact that such distinctively Egyptian practices were spread 
abroad at the same time as, and in close association with, many others 
equally definitely Mediterranean in origin (such as the use of Tyrian 
purple and of the conch-shell trumpet in temple services [21]), is 
further corroboration of the fact that the Phoenicians, who are known to 
have adopted the same mixture of customs, were the distributors of 
so remarkable a cultural cargo. 

This identification is further confirmed by the fact that additions 
were made to this curious repertoire from precisely those regions where 
the Phoenicians are known vigorously to have carried on their traffick- 
ing, such as many placesin the Mediterranean, on the Red Sea littoral, 
Ethiopia, and Southern Arabia. 

In this way alone can be explained how there came to be associated 
with the megalithic culture such practices as the Sudanese Negro custom 
of piercing and distending the ear-lobules, the Armenian (or Central 
Asiatic) procedure for artificial deformation of the head, the method 
of terraced cultivation, which was probably a Southern Arabian modi- 
fication of Egyptian cultivation and irrigation on a level surface ; certain 
beliefs regarding the ‘‘ heavenly twins” ; and perhaps such institutions 
as ‘‘men’s houses ” and secret societies, and the building of pile-dwell- 
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ings, and customs such as trephining, dental mutilations, and_perforat- 
ing the lips and nose, which were collected by the wanderers from a 
variety of scattered peoples in the Ancient East. 

Mrs. Nuttall (9) has made a vast collection of other evidence relating 
mainly to astronomy, calendars, the methods of subdividing time, and 
questions of political and social organization, upon the basis of which 
she independently arrived at essentially the same conclusions as | have 
formulated, not only as regards the reality and the time of the great 
migration of culture, but also as to the identification of the Phcenicians 
as the people mainly responsible for its diffusion abroad. She failed to 
realize, however, that this easterly diffusion of knowledge and customs 
was merely incidental to commercial intercourse and a result of the 
trafhcking. 

In addition to all these considerations I should like once more 
to emphasize the fact that it was the study of the physical character- 
istics of the people scattered along the great megalithic track--- and 
more especially those of Polynesia and the Eastern Mediterranean—that 
first led me to investigate these problems of the migrations of culture 
and its bearers to the Far East (13). For one cannot fail to be struck 
with the many features of resemblance between the ancient seamen 
who were mainly responsible for the earliest great maritime exploits in 
the Mediterranean and Erythrean seas and the Pacific Ocean respec- 
tively. 

The remarkable evidence (12) brought forward at the recent meeting 
of the British Association by Mr. W. J. Perry seems to me finally to 
decide the question of the identity of the wanderers who distributed 
early Mediterranean culture in the East. 

His investigations also explain the motives for the journeyings and 
the reasons why the western culture took root in some places and not 
in others. 

Throughout the world the localized areas where the distinctive 
features of this characteristic civilization occur «and especially such 
elements as megalithic structures, terraced irrigation, sun-worship, and 
practices of mummification—are precisely those places where ancient 
mine-workings, and especially gold-mines, or pearl-fisheries, are also 
found, and where presumably Phoenician settlements were established 
to exploit these sources of wealth. ‘‘ But not only is a general agree- 
ment found between the distributions of megalithic influence and 
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ancient mine-workings, but the technique of mining, smelting, and re- 
fining operations is identical in all places where the earliest remains 
have been found. . . . The form of the furnaces used A the introduc- 
tion of the blast over the mouth of the furnace ; the process of refining 
whereby the metal is first roughly smelted in an open furnace and 
afterwards refined in crucibles ; as well as the forms of the crucibles 
and the substances of which they were made, are the same in all 
places where traces of ancient smelting operations have been discovered. 
. . . The conclusion to which all these facts point is that the search 
for certain forms of material wealth led the carriers of the megalithic 
culture to those places where the things they desired were to be found 
(Perry [12)). 
The distribution of pearl-shell explains how their course was 
. directed along certain routes : the situations of ancient mines provide 
the reason for the settlement of the wanderers and the adoption of 
the whole of the megalithic culture-complex in definite localities. 
From the consideration of all of these factors it is clear that the 
great easterly migration of megalithic culture was the outcome of the 
traffic carried on between the Eastern Mediterranean and India during 
the three or four centuries from about 800 B.c. onward, and that the 
Phcenicians were mainly responsible for these enterprises. ‘The littoral 
populations of Egypt, Ethiopia, Arabia, the Persian Gulf, and India 
itself no doubt took a considerable part in this intercourse, jor they all 
provided hardy mariners inured by long experience to such pursuits ; 
but for the reasons already suggested (their wider knowledge of the 
science and practice of seamanship) the Phoenicians seem to have 
directed and controlled these expeditions, even if they exploited the 
shores of the Mediterranean, Red Sea, Arabia, and farther East for 
skilled sailors to man their ships. That such recruits played a definite 
part in the Phoenician expeditions is shown by the transmission to the 
East of customs and practices found in localized areas of the coasts of 
the Mediterranean and Black Seas, and especially of Ethiopia, Arabia, 
and the Persian Gulf. It is probable that expert pearl-fishers were 
recruited on the shores of the Red Sea and gold-miners in Nubia and 
the Black Sea littoral. 
The easterly migration of culture rolled like a great flood along 
the Asiatic littoral between the end of the eighth and the beginning of 
the fifth century B.c.; and there can be no doubt that the leaven of 
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western culture was distributed to India, China, Japan, Indonesia, 
and possibly even further, mainly by that great wave. But for long 
ages before that time, no doubt a slow diffusion of culture had been 
taking place along the same coast-lines ; and ever since the first great 
stream brought the flood of western learning to the East a similar in- 
fluence has been working along the same route, carrying to and fro 
new elements of cultural exchange between the East and West. 

The “Periplus of the Erythrean Sea”’ (3) reveals to us how 
closely the old routes were being followed and the same kind of 
trafic was going on in the first century of the Christian era; the 
exploits of other mariners, Egyptian, Greek, Arabic, Indian, and 
Chinese (4), show how continuously such intercourse was maintained 
right up to the time when Western European adventurers first intruded 
into the Indian Ocean. The spread of Brahmanism, Buddhism, 
and Islam are further illustrations of the way in which such migrations 
of new cults followed the old routes (compare [20]). 

In the light of such knowledge it would be altogether unjustifiable 
to assume that the geographical distribution of similar customs and 
beliefs along this great highway of ancient commerce was due ex- 
clusively to the great wave of megalithic culture before the sixth cen- 
tury B.c. There is evidence of the most definite kind that many of 
the elements of western culture---such, for example, as Ptolemaic 
and Christian methods of embalming --were spread abroad at later 
times (M). 

Nevertheless there is amply sufficient information to justify the con- 
clusion that many of the fundamental conceptions of Indian, Chinese, 
Japanese, and American civilization were planted in their respective 
countries by the great cultural wave which set out from the African 
coast not long before the sixth century B.C. 

One of the objections raised even by the most competent ethnolo- 
gists against the adoption of this view is the assumption involved in 
such a hypothesis that one and the same wave carried to the East a 
jumble of practices ranging in dates from that of Predynastic Egypt 
to the seventh century 8.c.—that at, or about, the same time the in- 
spiration to build megalithic monuments fashioned on the models of 
the Pyramid Age and others imitating New Empire temples reached 
India. 


But the difficulties created by this line of argument are largely 
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illusory, especially when it is recalled that the sailors manning the 
Phoenician ships were recruited from so many localities. It is known 
that even within a few miles of the Egyptian frontiers—Nubia, for 
instance—many customs and practices which disappeared in Egypt 
itself in the times of the New, Middle, or Old Empires, or even in 
Predynastic times, persist until the present day. The earliest 
Egyptian method of circumcision (which Dr. Rivers calls ‘incision ”’) 
disappeared in Egypt probably in the Pyramid Age, but it is still 
practised in East Africa; and no doubt it was the sailors recruited 
from that coast who were responsible for transmitting this practice to the 
East. When the first British settlement was made in America it in- 
troduced not only the civilization of the Elizabethan era, but also 
practices and customs that had been in vogue in England for many 
centuries ; and no doubt every emigrant carried with him the tra- 
ditions and beliefs that may have survived from very remote times in 
his own village. So the Phoenician expeditions spread abroad not 
only the Egyptian civilization of the seventh century B.c., but also the 
customs, beliefs, and practices of every sailor and passenger who 
travelled in their ships, whether he came from Syria, or the AEgean, 
from Egypt or Ethiopia, Arabia or the Persian Gulf. The fact that 
many extremely old Egyptian practices, which had been given up for 
centuries in Egypt itself, had survived elsewhere in the Mediterranean 
area and in Ethiopia explains how a mixture of Egyptian customs, 
distinctive of a great variety of different ages in Egypt itself, may have 
been distributed abroad at one and the same time by such mixed 
crews. 

In her great monograph Mrs. Nuttall refers to ‘‘ the great intel- 
lectual movement that swept at one time, like a wave, over the ancient 
centres of civilization” ; and she quotes Huxley’s essay on ‘* Evolu- 
tion and Ethics” with reference to the growth of Ionian philosophy 
during ‘‘ the eighth, seventh, and sixth centuries before our era” as 
‘one of the many results of the stirring of the moral and intellectual 
life of the Aryan-Semitic population of Western Asia” ; but Huxley 
was careful to add that “‘ the Jonian intellectual movement is only one 
of the several sporadic indications of some powerful mental ferment 
over the whole of the area comprised between the A®gean and 
Northern Hindustan ” (Nuttall [9], of. cz¢., p.526). She cites other 


evidence that points to the seventh century B.C. as about the time of 
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the extension of Mediterranean influence to India [and Indian influence 
to the west] through the intermediation of the Phoenicians. 

It was not, however, merely to India that this diffusion extended, 
but also to China and Mexico. In the light of my own investigations 
I am inclined to re-echo the words of Mrs. Nuttall: ‘As far as I 
can judge, the great antiquity attributed, by Chinese historians, to the 
establishment of the governmental and cyclical schemes, still in use, 
appears extremely doubtful. Referring the question to Sinologists, I 
venture to ask whether it does not seem probable that the present 
Chinese scheme dates from the lifetime of Lao-tze, in the sixth 
century B.C., a period marked by the growth of Ionian philosophy, 
one feature of which was the invention of numerical schemes applied 
to ‘divine politics’ and ideal forms of government” (0/. c7¢., pp. 533 
and 534). 

To this | should like to add the query, whether there is any real 
evidence that the art of writing was known in China before that time > 
The researches of Dr. Alan Gardiner (14) make it abundantly clear 
that the art of writing was invented in Egypt; and further suggest 
that the idea must have spread from Egypt at an early date to 
Western Asia and the Mediterranean, where many diversely specialized 
kinds of script developed. Discussing the cultural connexion between 
India and the Persian Gulf ‘‘at the beginning of the seventh (and 
perhaps at the end of the eighth) century B.c., ” my colleague Professor 
Rhys Davids adduces evidence in demonstration of the fact that the 
written scripts of India, Ceylon, and Burma were derived from that of 
‘the pre-Semitic race now called Akkadians ” (‘‘ Buddhist India,” 
p. 116). 

Dr. Schoff, however, in his remarkable commentary on the 
‘‘ Periplus of the Erythrean Sea,” claims a Phcenician origin for the 
Dravidian alphabet (P., p. 229). 

If then the knowledge of the art of writing reached India with the 
great wave of megalithic culture, it might be profitable to inquire 
whether the development of Chinese writing was really as ancient as 
most Sinologists assume it to be, or, on the other hand, may not its 
growth also have been stimulated by the same “great intellectual 
ferment ’’ which is recognized as having brought about the new de- 
velopment in India? There is, of course, the possibility that the 
knowledge of writing may have reached China overland even before 


it is known to have reached India (20). 
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Professor Rhys Davids also calls attention (0/. c’/., pp. 238 and 
239) to “‘ the great and essential similarity ” between the “ details of 
the lower phases of religion in India in the sixth century B.c., with 
the beliefs held, not only at the same time in the other centres of civi- 
lization—in China, Persia, and Egypt, in Italy and Greece-—but 
also among the savages of then and now”; with reference to ‘“‘a 
further and more stnaag resemblance” he quotes Si Henry Maine’s 
observation that ‘‘ Nothing is more remarkable than the extreme few- 
ness of progressive societies—the difference between them and the 
stationary races is one of the greatest secrets inquiry has yet to pene- 
trate” (‘‘ Ancient Law,” p. 22). 

But is it not patent that what we who have been brought up in 
the atmosphere of modern civilization call ‘‘ progress,” is the striving 
after an artificial state of affairs, like all the arts and crafts of civiliza- 
tion itself, created by a special set of circumstances in one spot, the 
Ancient East > There is no inborn impulse to impel other people to 
become ‘“‘ progressive societies” in our acceptation of that term : in the 
past history of the world these other communities only began to 
“* progress ’’ when they had been inoculated with the germs of this arti- 
ficial civilization by contact with the peoples of the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean area. 

My colleague does not view the problem in this light. For him 
it is the most ‘‘ stupendous marvel in the whole history of mankind ” 
that the four great civilizations which grew up in the river basins of 
the Nile and the Euphrates, the Ganges and the Yellow River--- 
through real and progressive civilizations, whose ideas and customs 
were no doubt constantly changing and growing—maintained merely 
‘‘a certain dead level, if not a complete absence of what we should 
call philosophic thought,” and ‘‘ did not build up any large and general 
views, either of ethics, or of philosophy, or of religion” ; but then 
‘suddenly, and almost simultaneously, and almost certainly indepen- 
dently, there is evidence, about the sixth century B.c., in each of these 
widely separated’ centres of civilization, of a leap forward in specu- 
lative thought, of a new birth in ethics, of a religion of conscience 
threatening to take the place of the old religion of custom and magic ”. 

But Professor Rhys Davids’ opinion that this profound transfor- 
mation occurred ‘‘ almost certainly independently ”’ is hard to reconcile 
with the fact, which he clearly explained earlier in the same book, 
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stupendous 
marvel”” India had been in touch with the older civilizations of 
the West (pp. 70 and 113 e¢ seg.). All of the difficulties of this, 
the most ‘‘ suggestive problem awaiting the solution of the historian of 
human thought "’ (p. 239), disappear once the extent of this cultural 
contact with the West is fully realized. 

The evidence to which I have called attention here, and elsewhere 


that for more than a century before the time of this 


(M), makes it appear unlikely that these momentous events in the history 
of civilization were independent one of the other; to me it seems to 
prove definitely and most conclusively that they were parts of one 
connected movement. The ‘‘ powerful ferment” of which Huxley 
speaks was due to the action upon the uncultured population of India 
(and in turn also those of China, Japan, and America) of the new 
knowledge brought from the Eastern Mediterranean by the Phoenician 
mariners, or the passengers who travelled with them in their trading 
expeditions. 

To quote Mrs. Nuttall again: ‘‘ Just as the older Andean art 
closely resembles that of the early Mediterranean, an observation 
made by Professor F. W. Putnam (1899), so the fundamental 
principles, numerical scheme, and plan of the state founded by the 
foreign Incas in Peru, resembled those formulated by Plato in his 
description of an ideal state’ ({9], pp. 545-6). As one of the results 
of their intimate intercourse with Egypt the Phoenicians had adopted 
many of the Egyptian customs and beliefs, as well as becoming pro- 
ficient in its arts and crafts. Perhaps also they recruited some of 
their seamen from the Egyptians who had been accustomed for long 
ages to maritime pursuits. In this way it may have come to pass 
that, when the Phoenicians embarked on their great over-sea expe- 
ditions, they became the distributors of Egyptian practices. They 
did not, of course, spread abroad Egyptian culture in its purest form : 
for as middlemen they selected for adoption, consciously as well as 
unconsciously, certain of its constituent elements and left others. 
Moreover, they had customs of their own and practices which they 
had borrowed from the whole Eastern Mediterranean world as well 
as from Mesopotamia. 

The first stage of the oriental extension of their trafficking (15) was 
concerned with the Red Sea and immediately beyond the Straits of 
the Bab-el-Mandeb. [In his scholarly commentary on ‘‘ The Peri- 
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plus of the Erythrean Sea,” Dr. Schoff gives, in a series of explanatory 
notes, a most illuminating summary of the literature relating to all these 
early trading expeditions. The reader who questions my remarks on 
these matters should consult his lucid digest of an immense mass of 
historical documents.] In the course of their trading in these regions 
the travellers freely adopted the practices of the inhabitants of the 
Ethiopian coast and southern Arabia—customs which in many cases 
had been derived originally from Egypt and had slowly percolated 
up the Nile, and eventually, with many modifications and additions, 
reached the region of the Somali coast. Whether this adoption of 
Ethiopian customs was the result merely of intercourse with the natives 
in the Sabaean and East African ports, or was to be attributed to the 
actual recruiting of seamen for the oriental expeditions from these 
regions, there is no evidence to permit us to say : but judging from the 
analogies of what is known to have happened elsewhere, it is prac- 
tically certain that the latter suggestion alone affords an adequate 
explanation of the potent influence exerted by these Ethiopian prac- 
tices in the Far East. For such a complete transference of customs 
and beliefs from one country to another can occur only when the 
people who practise them migrate from their homeland and settle in 
the new country. It is, of course, well recognized that from the eighth 
century onward, if not before then, there has been some intercourse 
between East Africa and India, and the whole of the intervening lit- 
toral of Southern Asia (see Schoff’s commentaries on the Periplus). 
For reasons that I have explained elsewhere (5) it is probable that, 
even as early as the time of the First Egyptian Dynasty maritime 
intercourse was already taking place along the whole Arabian coast, 
and even linking up in cultural contact the nascent civilizations develop- 
ing in the Nile Valley and near the head of the Persian Gulf. No 
doubt the following twenty-five centuries witnessed a gradual develop- 
ment and oriental extension of this littoral intercommunication : but 
from the eighth century onward the current flowed more strongly and 
in immeasurably greater volume. The western coast of India was 
subjected to the full force of a cultural stream in which the influences 
of Egypt and the Eastern Mediterranean world, Ethiopia, Arabia, and 
Babylonia were blended by the Phoenicians, who no doubt were 
mainly responsible for controlling and directing the current for their 
own pecuniary benefit (see especially 12 ; and M, p. 77 e¢ seg.). 
5 
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This easterly stream, as I have already explained above, was re- 
sponsible for originating in India and Ceylon, at about the same time, 
temples of New Empire Egyptian type, dolmens which represent the 
Old Empire type, rounded tumuli which might be regarded as 
Mycenean, and seven-stepped stone Pyramids as Chaldean, modifica- 
tions of Egyptian Pyramids ; and if the monuments farther east are 
taken into consideration, the blended influences of Egypt, Babylonia, 
and India become even more definitely manifested. In studying the 
oriental spread of Egyptian ideas and practices it must constantly be 
borne in mind that it was the rare exception rather than the rule for 
the influence of such things to be exerted directly, as for example when 
Cyrus definitely adopted Egyptian funerary customs and methods of 
tomb-construction (M, p. 67). His successors even employed Egyptian 
craftsmen to carry out the work. In most cases an alien people, the 
Phoenicians, were responsible for transmitting these customs to India and 
the Further East, and not only did they modify them themselves, but in 
addition they, or the crews of their ships, carried to the East the influ- 
ence of Egyptian practices which had been adopted by various other 
alien peoples and had suffered more or less transformation. In this 
way alone is it possible to explain how large a part was played in this 
easterly migration of culture by the customs of Ethiopia. For many 
centuries the effects of Egyptian civilization had been slowly percolat- 
ing up the Nile amongst a variety of people, and ultimately, with 
many additions and modifications, made themselves apparent among 
the littoral population of East Africa. Such Ethiopian transforma- 
tions of Egyptian ideas and customs form a very obtrusive element in 
the cultural wave which flowed to India, Indonesia, and Oceania (M). 

It is instructive to compare the outstanding features of tomb and 
temple-construction in Egypt with those of the Asiatic and American 
civilization. In Egypt it is possible to study the gradual evolution of 
the temple and to realize in some measure the circumstances and ideas 
which prompted the development and the accentuation of certain 
features at the expense of others (2). 

For example, the conception of the door of a tomb or temple as 
symbolizing the means of communication between the living and the 
dead was apparent even in Protodynastic times, and gradually became 
so insistent that by the time of the New Empire the Egyptian temple 
has been converted into a series of monstrously overgrown gateways or 
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pylons, which dwarfed all the other features into insignificance. The 
same feature revealed itself in the Dravidian temples of Southern India ; 
and the obtrusive gateways of Further Asiatic temples, no less than 
the symbolic wooden structures found in China and Japan (Torii), are 
certainly manifestations of the same conception. 

Among less cultured people, such as the Fijians, who were unable 
to reproduce this feature of the Egyptian and Indian temples, the 
general plan, without the great pylons or gopurams, was imitated (16). 
The Fijians have a tradition that the people who built these great 
stone enclosures came across the sea from the West (M, p. 29). 

Other features of the Egyptian temples of the New Empire period, 
which were widely adopted in other lands, were the placing of colossal 
statues alongside the doorway, as in the Ramesseum at Thebes, the 
construction of a causeway leading up to the temple, flanked with 
stones, carved or uncarved, such as the avenue of sphinxes at Karnak, 
and the excavation of elaborate rock-cut temples such as that at Abu- 
Simbel. In the temples of India, Cambodia, China, and America 
such features repeatedly occur ([{17], p. 153). 

A whole volume might be written on the evidence supplied by 
Oriental and American Pyramids of the precise way in which the in- 
fluences of Egypt, Babylonia, and the /Egean were blended in these 
monuments. 

In the Far East and America the Chaldean custom obtained of 
erecting the temple ‘upon the summit of a truncated Pyramid. In 
Palenque and Chiapas, as well as elsewhere in the Isthmus region of 
America, many temples are found thus perched upon the tops of 
Pyramids. In design they are essentially Egyptian, not only as re- 
gards their plan, but also in the details of their decoration, from the 
winged disc upon the lintel (Figs. 3 and 5), to the reliefs within the 
sanctuary (23). For in the Palenque temples are depicted scenes (such 
as the one shown in Fig. 7) strictly comparable to those found in the 
New Empire Theban temples (compare, for example, Fig. 7 with the 
relief from temple of Seti I at Abydos, Fig. 6). 

I need not enter into the discussion of mummification and the very 
precise evidence it affords of the easterly spread of Egyptian influence, 
for | have devoted a special memoir (M) to the consideration of its 
significance. I should like to make it plain, however, that it was the 
data afforded by the technique of the earliest method of embalming 
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that is known to have been adopted in the Far East which led me to 
assign the age of the commencement of its migration to a time probably 
not earlier than the eighth century B.c. ; and that this conclusion was 
reached long before | was aware of all the other evidence of most varied 
nature (mentioned in the writings of Vincent Smith [17], Rhys-Davids, 
Crooke, Nuttall, Oldham, and many others) which points to the same 
general conclusion. A\s several different methods of embalming, Late 
New Empire, Graeco-Roman, and Coptic, are known to have reached 
India it is quite clear that at least three distinct cultural waves pro- 
ceeded to the East : but the first, which planted the germs of the new 
culture on the practically virgin soil of the untutored East, exerted an 
infinitely profounder influence than all that came after. 

In fact most of the obtrusive elements of the megalithic culture, 
with its strange jumble of associated practices, beliefs, and traditions, 
certainly travelled in the first great wave, somewhere about the time 
of, perhaps a little earlier or later than, the seventh century B.c. 

Although in this lecture | am primarily concerned with the de- 
monstration of the influence exerted, directly or indirectly, by Egyptian 
culture in the East, it is important to obtain confirmation from 
other evidence of the date which the former led me to assign to 
the great migration. I have already referred to the facts cited by 
Mrs. Nuttall in proof of her contention that Ionian ideas spread 
East and ultimately reached America. Since her great monograph 
was written she has given an even more precise and convincing 
proof of the influence of the Phoenician world on America by des- 
cribing how the use of Tyrian purple extended as far as Mexico in 
Pre-Columbian times (18). The associated use of conch-shell 
trumpets and pearls is peculiarly instructive : the geographical distri- 
bution of the former enables one to chart the route taken by this spread 
of culture, while the latter (the pearl-fisheries) supply one of the motives 
which attracted the wanderers and led them on until eventually they 
reached the New World. 

Professor Bosanquet has adduced evidence suggesting that Pur- 
pura was first used by the Minoans : in Crete also the conch-shell 
trumpet was employed in the temple services. No doubt the 
Phoenicians acquired these customs from the Mycenean peoples. 

In his monograph (19) on “ The Sacred Chank of India” (1914) 
Mr. James Hornell has filled in an important gap in the chain of dis- 
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tribution given by Mrs. Nuttall. He has not only confirmed her 
opinion as to the close association of the conch-shell trumpet and 
pearls, but also has shown what an important role these shells have 
played in India from Dravidian times onward. His evidence is 
doubly welcome, not only because it links up the use of the Chank 
with so many elements of the megalithic culture and of the temple 
ritual in India, but also because it affords additional confirmation of 
the date which I have assigned for the introduction of the former into 
India (see M, especially pp. 117 e¢ seg.). 

In India these new elements of culture took deep root and de- 
veloped into the luxurious growth of so-called Dravidian civilization, 
which played a great part in shaping the customs and practices of the 
later Brahmanical and Buddhist cults. From India a series of migra- 
tions carried the megalithic customs and beliefs, and their distinctively 
Indian developments, farther east to Burma, Indonesia, China, and 
Japan ; and, with many additions from these countries, streams of 
wanderers for many centuries carried them out into the islands of the 
Pacific and eventually to the shores of America, where 'there grew 
up a highly organized but exotic civilization compounded of the 
elements of the Old World’s ancient culture, the most outstanding 
and distinctive ingredients of which came originally from Ancient 
Egypt. 

I do not possess the special knowledge to estimate the reliability 
of M. Terrien de Lacouperie’s remarkable views on the origin of 
Chinese civilization (20), some of which seem to be highly specula- 
tive. But there is a sufficient mass of precise information, based upon 
the writings of creditable authorities, to discount in large measure the 
wholesale condemnation of his opinions in recent years. Whatever 
justification, or lack of it, there may be for his statements as to the 
early overland connection between Mesopotamia and China, his 
views concerning the later maritime intercourse between the Red 
Sea, Persian Gulf, India and Indo-China, and China are in ‘remark- 
able accordance with the opinions which, in the absence of any 
previous acquaintance with his writings, | have set forth here, not 
only as regards the nature of the migration and the sources of the 
elements of culture, but also the date of its arrival in the far east and 
the motives which induced traders to go there. 

There can be no reasonable doubt that Asiatic civilization reached 
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America partly by way of Polynesia, as well as directly from Japan, 
and also by the Aleutian route. 

The immensely formidable task of spanning the broad Pacific to 
reach the coasts of America presents no difficulty to the student of 
early migrations. ‘‘ The islands of the Pacific were practically all 
inhabited long before Tasman and Cook made their appearance in 
Pacific waters. Intrepid navigators had sailed their canoes north and 
south, east and west, until their language and their customs had been 
carried into every corner of the ocean. These Polynesian sailors had 
extended their voyages from Hawaii in the North to the fringe of the 
ice-fields in the Far South, and from the coast of South America on 
the East to the Philippine Islands on the West. No voyage seems to 
have been too extended for them, no peril too great for them to 
brave.” 

Mr. Elsdon Best, from whose writings (21) I have taken the above 
quotation, answers the common objection that the frailness of the early 
canoes was incompatible with such journeys. ‘‘ As a matter of fact 
the sea-going canoe of the ancient Maori was by no means frail : it 
was a much stronger vessel than the eighteen-foot boat in which Bligh 
and his companions navigated 3600 miles of the Pacific after the 
mutiny of the ‘ Bounty ’.” 

Thirty generations ago Toi, when leaving Raratonga to seek the 
islands of New Zealand, said, ‘‘! will range the wide seas until | reach 
the land-head at Aotearoa, the moisture-laden land discovered by 
Kupe, or be engulfed for ever in the depths of Hine-moana”. 

It was in this spirit that the broad Pacific was bridged and the 
civilization of the Old World carried to America. 

When one considers the enormous extent of the journey, and the 
multitude and variety of the vicissitudes encountered upon the way, 
it is a most remarkable circumstance that practically the whole of the 
complex structure of the megalithic culture should have reached the 
shores of America. Hardly any of the items in the large series of 
customs and beliefs enumerated at the commencement of this lecture 
failed to get to America in pre-Columbian times. The practice of 
mummification, with modifications due to Polynesian and other 
oriental influences ; the characteristically Egyptian elements of its 
associated ritual, such as the use of incense and libations ; and beliefs 
concerning the soul’s wanderings in the underworld, where it under- 
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goes the same vicissitudes as it was supposed to encounter in Pharaonic 
times [New Empire]—all were found in Mexico and elsewhere in 
America, with a multitude of corroborative detail to indicate the in- 
fluence exerted by Ethiopia, Babylonia, India, Indonesia, China, 
Japan, and Oceania, during the progress of their oriental migration. 
The general conception, no less than the details of their construction 
and the associated beliefs, make it equally certain that the megalithic 
monuments of America were inspired by those of the ancient East ; 
and while the influences which are most obtrusively displayed in 
them are clearly Egyptian and Babylonian, the effects of the accretions 
from the AEgean, India, Cambodia, and Eastern Asia are equally un- 
mistakable. The use of idols and stone seats (22), beliefs in the pos- 
sibility of men or animals dwelling in stones, and the complementary 
supposition that men and animals may become petrified, the story of 
the deluge, of the divine origin of kings, who are regarded as the chil- 
dren of the sun or the sky, and the incestuous origin of the chosen 
people—the whole of this complexly interwoven series of characteristic- 
ally Egypto- Babylonian practices and beliefs reappeared in America in 
pre-Columbian times, as also did the worship of the sun and the beliefs 
regarding serpents, including a great part of the remarkably complex 
and wholly artificial symbolism associated with this sun and serpent- 
worship. Circumcision, tattooing, piercing and distending the ear- 
lobules, artificial deformation of the head, trephining, weaving linen, 
the use of Tyrian purple, conch-shell trumpets, a special appreciation 
of pearls, precious stones, and metals, certain definite methods of 
mining and extraction of metals, terraced urigation, the use of the 
swastika-symbol, beliefs regarding thunder-bolts and thunder-teeth, 
certain phallic practices, the boomerang, the beliefs regarding the 
‘heavenly twins,” the practice of couvade, the custom of building 
special ‘‘ men’s houses” and the institution of secret societies, the art 
of writing, certain astronomical ideas, and entirely arbitrary notions 
concerning a calendrical system, the subdivisions of time, and the 
constitution of the state—all of these and many other features of pre- 
Columbian civilization are each and all distinctive tokens of influence 
of the culture of the Old World upon that of the New. Not the 
least striking demonstration of this borrowing from the old world is 
afforded by games (M, p. 12, footnote). 


When in addition it is considered that most, if not all, of this 
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variegated assortment of customs and beliefs are linked one to the other 
in a definite and artificial system, which agrees with that which is 
known to have grown up somewhere in the neighbourhood of the 
Eastern Mediterranean, there can no longer be any reasonable doubt 
as to the derivation of the early American civilization from the latter 
source. 

All the stories of culture-heroes which the natives tell corroborate 
the inference which I have drawn from ethnological data. 

When to this positive demonstration is added the evidence of the 
exact relationship of the localities where this exotic Old World culture 
took root in America to the occurrence of pearl-shell and precious 
metals, the proof is clinched by these unmistakable tokens that the same 
Pheenician methods which led to the diffusion of this culture-complex 
in the Old World also were responsible for planting it in the New 
(Perry [12]) some centuries after the Phoenicians themselves had 
ceased to be. 

In these remarks | have been dealing primarily with the influence 
of Ancient Egyptian civilization ; but in concentrating attention upon 
this one source of American culture it must not be supposed that I 
am attempting to minimize the extent of the contributions from Asia. 
From India America took over the major part of her remarkable 
pantheon, including practically the whole of the beliefs associated 
with the worship of Indra (24). 


NOTES. 


(1) In the strict sense, the statement set forth here is not a report of 
the lecture delivered at the Rylands Library, although it deals with 
essentially the same body of facts and expounds the same inferences. The 
lecture was an ocular demonstration of the facts to which | am endeavouring 
to give literary expression here. By means of a large series of photographic 
projections of tombs, temples, and other objects scattered broadcast in 
Egypt, Asia, and America, together with maps to illustrate the geographical 
distribution of particular features, the attempt was made to appeal directly 
to the common sense of the audience in support of the proposition that 
the fundamental constituents of all civilizations spread from one centre. 
In setting forth the argument here I have in mind a different audience and 
am making use of a good deal of evidence to which no reference was made 
in my lecture. Much of it, in fact, has come to my knowledge since the 
lecture was delivered. 

In collecting the material for the purposes of my discourse at the 
Rylands Library I found that it was impossible to tell the whole 
story in one hour. The evidence derived from the study of tombs 
and temples in the different countries was therefore communicated to 
the Manchester Egyptian and Oriental Society, and has been published 
in the form of an abstract (‘‘Oriental Tombs and Temples’’) in that 
Society's “Journal”. The vast collection of data relating to the practice 
of mummification, and the customs and ideas associated with it, was pre- 
sented to the Manchester Literary and Philosophical Society and published 
in their ‘‘ Memoirs”. It has since been issued in book form by the Manchester 
University Press under the title, ‘‘ The Migrations of Early Culture”. 
As I shall have occasion in the present discourse repeatedly to make use 
of the statements of fact, and especially the bibliographical references 
contained in that memoir, it will save trouble if I adopt the letter ‘‘ M” as 
a form of brief reference to it. 

In the Rylands lecture I made use of the general results set forth in 
the other two discourses and, with the addition of new evidence, dealt 
with the broader aspects of the problem. 

(2) The former lectures have not been published as such, but most 
of the materials employed will be found in my book ‘‘The Ancient 
Egyptians,” 1911; my contributions to the British Association Reports 
for 1911-15 (see “Man,” 1911, p. 176; 1912, p. 173; 1913, p. 193), 
and the article on ‘‘ The Evolution of the Rock-cut Tomb and Dolmen,” 
published in the Essays and Studies presented to William Ridgeway, 
Cambridge, 1913, p. 493. The general statement with which the present 
discourse begins is the abstract of the address which | delivered at the 
recent meeting of the British Association in opening the discussion on 
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“the Influence of Ancient Egyptian Civilization on the World’s Cul- 
ture ”’. 

(3) “The Periplus of the Erythrean Sea: Travel and Trade in the 
Indian Ocean by a Merchant of the First Century": Translated from the 
Greek and annotated by Wilfred H. Schoff, Longmans, Green & Co., 1912. 

This scholarly work is so packed with historical facts and critical 
digests of a vast mass of literature relating to early maritime expeditions 
and other matters intimately related to the subject of my lecture that | 
shall have to refer to it repeatedly. It will save constant repetition of the 
title if 1 adopt the letter ‘‘P”’ as a concise form of reference to it = 

(4) Chau: Iu-kua: His work on the Chinese and Arab Trade in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, entitled Chu-fan-chi, Translated from 
the Chinese and annotated by Friedrich Hirth and W. W. Rockhill, 1911. 

(5) “The Ancient Egyptians,” of. c7t. supra, p. 143. ea 

(6) Asthe study of the geographical distribution of mummification origin- 
ally formed the foundation of my argument it is important to note in this 
connexion that these earliest maritime expeditions were largely inspired by 
the desire to obtain the aromatic materials and wood for the purposes of 
embalming, preparing incense, and making coffins. 

(7) The readiness of the Phoenicians to accept the beliefs and practices 
of all these ancient civilizations was no doubt due, in part, to the fact that 
at different times Phoenicia formed part of the dominions of each of the 
ancient empires in turn, so that its inhabitants naturally came into possession 
of a composite culture and grew accustomed to a free trade in the arts of 
civilization as well as in merchandise. 

(8) In this discourse | have used the phrase ‘‘ Ancient East ”’ in the 
sense defined by Mr. Hogarth in his book with that title. 

(9) Zelia Nuttall, ‘‘ The Fundamental Principles of Old and New World 
Civilizations: a comparative research based on a study of the Ancient 
Mexican Religious, Sociological, and Calendrical Systems,” ‘‘ Archeological 
and Ethnological Papers of the Peabody Museum, Harvard University,” 
Vol. II, March, 1901. 

A large part of Mrs. Nuttall’s great treatise is devoted to the con- 
sideration of this astronomical knowledge and its influence of its acquisition 
upon the history of civilization, and especially the phase of it with which 
I am concerned here. The initial part of her argument credits primitive 
mankind with powers of observation and scientific inference which I cannot 
believe: but even if her speculations concerning the origin of the swastika 
be put aside as incredible, it cannot be denied that she has brought forward 
a sufficiently imposing collection of unquestionable data to demonstrate the 
important part played by a knowledge of the stars as an aid to navigation 
by the Phcenicians, and also by all the peoples whom both she and I 
suppose to have derived their knowledge of seamanship from them. 

(10) Siret, ‘‘ Les Cassitérides et |’Empire Colonial des Phéniciens,” 
« St aa 1908, p. 129; 1909, pp. 129 and 283; and 1910, 
p. 281. 
+6) ( 1) en ‘Ein Zweites Goldland Salomos,”’ ‘“ Zeitsch. f. Ethn.,”’ 

Ses 
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(12) W. J. Perry’s contribution to the discussion on ‘‘ The Influence of 
Ancient Egyptian Civilization on the World’s Culture,” at the Manchester 
meeting of the British Association, 1915, since published in the Proceedings 
of the Manchester Literary and Philosophical Society under the title “‘ The 
Geographical Distribution of Megalithic Monuments and Ancient Mines ”’. 

Although I am wholly responsible for the form of this (Rylands) 
address, a great deal of the information made use of was collected by Mr. 
Perry, and most of the rest emerged in the course of repeated conversations 
with him. se 

(13) See ‘‘ The Ancient Egyptians,” p. 61 ; also my article on ‘‘ The 
Influence of Racial Admixture in Egypt,” the ‘“‘ Eugenics Review,” Oct., 
1915. 

(14) Alan H. Gardiner, ‘‘ The Nature and Development of the Ancient 
Egyptian Hieroglyphic Writing,” ‘Journal of Egyptian Archeology,” 
Volume II, Part Il, April, 1915: also ‘‘ Fresh Light upon the Origin of 
the Semitic Alphabet,” a communication made at the British Association 
meeting at Manchester, September, 1915. In the latter Dr. Gardiner 
gave an account of a newly discovered method of writing from Sinai 
which is certainly earlier than 1500 B.C.: it is a proto-Semitic script 
inspired by the Egyptian method of writing and it makes it no longer 
possible to doubt that Phcenician, Greek, and Sabaean letters, no less than 
Minoan, were borrowed from, or modelled upon, the Egyptian hieroglyphic 
system of writing. 

(15) The views which | am setting forth here are, as a matter of fact, 
substantiated by linking together the evidence collected in a large series of 
scattered areas by leading scholars. It is a commonplace of scientific 
inquiry that the man who devotes himself with the greatest concentration 
of mind to the investigation of some isolated or localized subject of research 
may be blind to the precise relation of his work to wider problems. He 
may become so obsessed by the difficulties which he encounters as to fail 
to realize the progress of the whole campaign. During the last few months 
it must have been the experience of all of us stay-at-home people to find 
that, without possessing any expert military knowledge, the scraps of news 
which come to us from all sides have made us more fully acquainted with 
the progress of the war than many of the soldiers who are actually 
participating in the fighting in some one spot. So the untrained on-looker 
in the ethnologists’ great battle may see most of the fight and see it more 
clearly than many of those whose attention is riveted on their own special 
difficulties. 

(16) Lorimer Fison, “The Nanga, or Sacred Stone Enclosure, of 
Wainimala, Fiji,” ‘‘The Journal of the Anthropological Institute,” Vol. 


XIV, 1885, p. 14. ; nite 
(17) “The Imperial Gazetteer of India, the Indian Empire,” Vol. Il, 


Historical, New Edition, 1903. 

(18) Zelia Nuttall, ‘‘ A Curious Survival in Mexico of the Purpura 
Shell-fish for Dyeing,” Putnam Anniversary Volume, 1909. 

(19) James Hornell, ‘‘ The Sacred Chank of India,” Madras, Govern- 


ment Press, 1914. 
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(20) Terrien de Lacouperie, ‘‘ Western Origin of the Early Chinese 
Civilization,” 1894, Asher & Co., London. 

(21) Report of a lecture delivered by Mr. Elsdon Best to the Wellington 
Philosophical Society in New Zealand, July, 1915. 

(22) The peculiar custom of providing stone seats in tombs or for 
councils of special solemnity (in association with burial places) which pro- 
bably developed out of certain Egyptian conceptions ([{M], p. 43), is seen 
in its most typical form in a tomb of the First Late Minoan period excavated 
at Isopata by Sir Arthur Evans in 1910, as well asin Etruscan sites. Mr. 
Perry has shown that this custom also occurs in precisely those places (be- 
yond the limits of the Ancient East) where the megalithic culture is seen in 
its fully developed form—for example, in India only in those localities where 
megalithic monuments occur, as also in the selected spots in Indonesia and 
Oceania. But the practice attained its greatest development in Ecuador, 
where enormous numbers of such seats, many of them curiously suggestive 
of Old World design, have been found (see Saville’s ‘‘ Antiquities of 
Manati, Ecuador,” Preliminary Report, 1907, pp. 23 e¢ seg., and Final 
Report, 1910, pp. 88 e¢ seq.). 

The use of conch-shell trumpets in certain temple services, which also 
is to be referred to Minoan times in Crete, has been recorded in India, 
Oceania, and America; and in itself is a very clear demonstration of the 
transference of a peculiar custom from the Mediterranean to America. 

(23) The winged disc with a pair of serpents (Fig. 1) is the commonest 
and most distinctive symbol of the Ancient Egyptian religion, and is con- 
stantly found carved upon the lintels of the great doors of the temples. It 
appeared in a great variety of forms in Egypt and was widely adopted and 
distributed abroad, especially by the Phoenicians (see Count d’Alviella, 
“‘ The Migration of Symbols,” 1894, p. 204 ez seg.). It is found in Pales- 
tine (“‘ The Sun of righteousness with healing in his wings,” Malachi Iv. 
2), Asia Minor, Assyria, Babylonia, and Persia, as well as in Carthage, 
Cyprus, Sardinia, and elsewhere in the Mediterranean. In modified forms 
it occurs in India and the Far East, and ultimately it reappears in America 
in a practically complete form (Figs. 3 and 4) and in precisely homologous 
situations, upon the lintels of doors in sun-temples (Fig. 5). But the curious 
feature of these American winged discs is that. they are invariably reversed ; 
and the body of the serpent, which even in the Egyptian models is often con- 
ventionalized into a lattice-like pattern, is now replaced by a geometrical 
design (Fig. 3). This only becomes intelligible when it is compared with 
the (reversed) Egyptian original. In most instances (as, for example, Fig. 
4) the design is still further modified in a characteristically American 
manner : but if one disregards the ornate embellishments, the distinctive 
features of the severer Egyptian-like pattern of Fig. 3 leave no doubt as to 
the homologies. The face of the god takes the place of the sun’s disc, as 
so often happens in the Old World varieties (compare Fig. 2, and especially 
William Hayes Ward's monograph, ‘‘ The Seal Cylinders of West Asia,” 
Carnegie Institute, Washington, 1910, pp. 211-252 and 395-6; and the 
series of treatises on the History of Art by Perrot and Chipiez). Spinden 
[A Study of Maya Art,” Cambridge (Mass.), 1913, p. 196] states that 
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the ‘‘ Serpent Bird”’ and not the disc is represented at Ococingo (Fig. 3): 
but this is by no means fatal, as he imagines, to the views set forth here. 
That this ‘‘ Serpent Bird” or ‘‘ Feathered Snake” occurs in temples of the 
Sun completes the proof of the identity with its Egyptian prototype. 

In fact all the associations of these winged discs in Mexico and Central 
America—the Egyptian-like temples, perched upon the tops of Pyramids ; 
the sanctuaries (Fig. 5) embellished with designs (Fig. 7) essentially identi- 
cal with those found in analogous Egyptian temples (Fig. 6); and the 
nature of the gods worshipped, and ;their various attributes—are eloquent 
of the source of their inspiration in the Old World. These temples with 
their embellishments in fact afford a remarkable demonstration of the 
blended influences of Egypt, Babylonia, India and China, with those of 
America. 

Incidentally they supply the most striking corroboration of the views set 
forth by Dr. Rivers (‘‘ ‘ Conventionalism’ in Primitive Art,” Report Brit. 
Association, 1912, p. 599) that the transformation of a naturalistic into a 
geometrical design is not usually due to simplification, but to a blending of 
different cultural influences. The American development of the winged 
disc, for example, is essentially geometrical, but enormously more compli- 
cated and richly embellished than the original. 

(24) ‘‘ Pre-Columbian Representations of the Elephant in America,” 
‘‘ Nature,” December 16, 1915. 
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The classification of the items in this list is in accordance with 
the main divisions of the ‘‘ Dewey Decimal System,’’ and in the 
interest of those readers, who may not be familiar with the system, it 
may be advisable briefly to point out the advantages claimed for this 
method of arrangement. 

The principal advantage of a classified catalogue, as distinguished 
from an alphabetical one, is that it preserves the unity of the subject, 
and by so doing enables a student to follow its various ramifications 
with ease and certainty. elated matter is thus brought together, and 
the reader turns to one sub-division and round it he finds grouped 
others which are intimately connected with it. In this way new lines 
of research are often suggested. 

One of the great merits of the system employed is that it is easily 
capable of comprehension by persons previously unacquainted with it. 
Its distinctive feature is the employment of the ten digits, in their 
ordinary significance, to the exclusion of all other symbols —hence the 
name, decimal system. 

The sum of human knowledge and activity has been divided by 
Dr. Dewey into ten main classes —0, |, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7,8, 9. These 
ten classes are each separated in a similar manner, thus making 100 
divisions. An extension of the process provides 1000 sections, which 
can be still further sub-divided in accordance with the nature and 
requirements of the subject. Places for new subjects may be provided 
at any point of the scheme by the introduction of new decimal points. 
For the purpose of this list we have not thought it necessary to carry 
the classification beyond the hundred main divisions, the arrangement 
of which will be found in the ‘‘ Order of Classification” which 
follows :— 
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000 General Works. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


500 Natural Science. 


o1o 510 MATHEMATICS. 

020 ~)6 LIBRARY _ ECONOMY. 520 ASTRONOMY. 

030 GENERAL CYCLOPEDIAS. 530 PHYSICS. 

040 GENERAL COLLECTIONS. 540 CHEMISTRY. 

050 GENERAL PERIODICALS, 550 GEOLOGY. 

060 GENERAL SOCIETIES. 560 PALEONTOLOGY. 

070 NEWSPAPERS. * §70 BIOLOGY. 

o80 SPECIAL LIBRARIES. POLYGRAPHY. 580 BOTANY. 

090 ~=—s BOOK _ RARITIES. 590 ZOOLOGY. 

100 Philosophy. 600 Useful Arts. 

110 METAPHYSICS. 610 MEDICINE. 

120 SPECIAL METAPHYSICAL TOPICS, 620 ENGINEERING. 

130 MIND AND Bopy. 630 AGRICULTURE. 

140 PHILOSOPHICAL SYSTEMS. 640 DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 
150 MENTAL FACULTIES. PSYCHOLOGY. 650 COMMUNICATION AND COMMERCE. 
160 LoGic. 660 CHEMICAL TECHNOLOGY. 
170.) ETHICS. 670 MANUFACTURES. 

180 ANCIENT PHILOSOPHERS. 680 MECHANIC TRADES. 

190 MODERN PHILOSOPHERS. 690 + BUILDING. 

200 Religion. 700 Fine Arts. 

210 NATURAL THEOLOGY. 710 LANDSCAPE GARDENING. 
220 ~=BIBLE. 720 ARCHITECTURE. 

230 DOCTRINAL THEOL. DOGMATICS. 7302—SEULPTURE. 

240 DEVOTIONAL AND PRACTICAL. 740 DRAWING, DESIGN, DECORATION. 
250 HOMILETIC. PASTORAL. PAROCHIAL. 750 PAINTING. 

260 CHURCH. INSTITUTIONS. WORK. 760 ENGRAVING. 

270 RELIGIOUS HISTORY. 770 PHOTOGRAPHY. 

280 CHRISTIAN CHURCHES AND SECTS. 780 Music. 

290 NON-CHRISTIAN KELIGIONS. 790 AMUSEMENTS. 
300 Sociology. 800 Literature. 

310 STATISTICS. 810 AMERICAN. 

320 POLITICAL SCIENCE. 820 ENGLISH. 

330 POLITICAL ECONOMY. 830 GERMAN. 

340 ~=Law. 840 FRENCH. 

350 ADMINISTRATION. 850 ITALIAN. 

360 ASSOCIATIONS AND INSTITUTIONS. 860 SPANISH. 

370 EDUCATION. 870 ~—- LATIN. 

380 COMMERCE AND COMMUNICATION. 880 GREEK. 

390 CUSTOMS. COSTUMES. FOLK-LORE. 890 MINOR LANGUAGES. 
400 Philology. 900 History. 

410 COMPARATIVE. g10 GEOGRAPHY AND DESCRIPTION. 
420 ENGLISH. 920 BIOGRAPHY. 

430 GERMAN. 930 ANCIENT HISTORY. 

440 FRENCH. 940 EUROPE. 

450 ITALIAN. 950 , | ASIA. 

460 SPANISH. g60 & | AFRICA. 

470 LATIN. 970 3 | NORTH AMERICA. 

480 GREEK. 980 S| | SOUTH AMERICA. 

490 MINOR LANGUAGES. 990 OCEANICA AND POLAR REGIONS. 
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o1o0 BIBLIOGRAPHY : GENERAL. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. Illustrated monographs. London, 1913. 
4to. In progress. R 34665 
16. MacKerrow (R. B.) Printers’ and publishers’ devices in England and Scotland, 
1485-1640.—1913. 
CENTRALBLATT FUR BIBLIOTHEKSWESEN. Beihefte zum Zentralblatt 
fiir Bibliothekswesen. Leipzig, 1913. 8vo. In!progress. (R 5588 
43. Mainz.—Jakobskloster. W. Trefler und die Bibliothek des Jakobsklosters zu Mainz : 
ein Beitrag zur Literatur- und Bibliotheksgeschichte des ausgehenden Mittelalters von' F. 
Schillmann.—1913. ; 
GUTENBERG-GESELLSCHAFT. _ Veroffentlichungen der Gutenberg-Ges- 
ellschaft. [With plates.] Mainz, 1913. 4to and.fol. In progress. 


R 8537 
12-13. Rome, Church of. Die Mainzer Ablassbriefe der Jahre 1454 und 1455. Von 

... G. Zedler. . . —1913. 
ROXBURGHE CLUB. The Roxburghe club: [Publications] Ozford, 
1912. Fol. Jn progress. R 4716 


Henry VIII, King of England, Songs, ballads, and instrumental pieces composed by 
King Henry the Eighth. Reproduced from the British Museum ms. 31922. Collected . . . 
by the Lady M. Trefusis. To which is prefixed a list of the King’s instruments from the 
British Museum ms. Harl. 1419.—1912. 
SAMMLUNG BIBLIOTHEKSWISSENSCHAFTLICHER ARBEITEN. Her- 
ausgegeben von K. Haebler. Halle, 1914. 8vo. In progress. 
R 35281 
35-36, Germany. Elinblattdrucke des xv. Jahrhunderts : ein bibliographisches Verzeichnis. 
Herausgegeben von der Kommission fir den Gesamtkatalog der Wiegendrucke.—1914. 
WELSH BIBLIOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. [Publications] Aberystwyth, 
1914. 8vo. In progress. R 36316 
Owen (R.) A bibliography of R. Owen, the Socialist, 1771-1858. 


o10 BIBLIOGRAPHY : SPECIAL TOPICS. 
AMERICAN CIVIL WAR.—NICHOLSON (John Page) Catalogue of 


library of . . . J. P. Nicholson . .. relating to the War of the re- 
bellion, 1861-1866. [With frontispiece.] Philadelphia, 1914. 8vo, 
pp. 1022. R 39115 


AMERICAN LITERATURE.—EVANS (Charles) American bibliography. 
. . . A chronological dictionary of all books, pamphlets and periodical 
publications printed in the United States of America from the genesis of 
printing in 1639 down to and including the year 1820. With biblio- 
graphical and biographical notes. . . . Chicago: privately printed 
1914. 4to. In progress. R 9929 

8. 1790-1792. 

BISMARCK.—SCHULZE (Paul) and KOLLER (Otto) Bismarck-Literatur 
Bibliographische Zusammenstellung aller bis Ende Marz 1895 von und 
iber Furst Bismarck im deutschen Buchhandel erschienenen Schriften 
mit Bericksichtigung der bekannteren auslandischen Literatur . . _ 


Festschrift zum | April, 1895. Leipzig, [1895]. 8vo, pp. 70. 
| R 36999 
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o10 BIBLIOGRAPHY: SPECIAL TOPICS. 


BOOK AUCTIONS.—BRITISH MUSEUM [Department of Printed Books.] 
List of catalogues of English book sales, 1676-1900, now in the British 
Museum. [With introduction by A. W. Pollard] London, 1915. 
8yo, pp. xv, 523. R 39063 


BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER.—BENTON (Josiah Henry) The book of 
common prayer and books connected with its origin and growth. 


Catalogue of the collection of J..H. Benton. . . . Second edition pre- 
pared by William Muss-Arnolt. °. . Boston : privately printed, 1914. 
8vo, pp. vil, 142. R 37955 


CARTOGRAPHY.—FORDHAM (Sir Herbert George) Studies in carto- 
bibliography, British and French, and in the bibliography of itineraries 
and road-books. [With facsimiles.] Oxford, 1914. 8vo, pp. vii, 180. 

R 38198 


CHATTERTON.—HYETT (Francis Adams) and BAZELEY (William) 
Chattertoniana : being a classified catalogue of books, pamphlets, magazine 
articles, and other printed matter, relating to the life or works of Chatter- 
ton, or to the Rowley controversy. Reprinted from the bibliographer’s 
manual of Gloucestershire literature. . . . With numerous additions by 


F.A.H. Gloucester, 1914. 8vo, pp. 43. R 36143 


CHILD STUDY.—WILSON (Louis N.) Representative books in child study. 
{Publications of the Clark University Library, 3, vi] Worcester, Mass., 
[1914]. 8vo, pp. 11. R 36064 


CRUNDEN.—BorstTwiIck (Arthur E.) Frederick Morgan Crunden: a 
memorial bibliography. [With plates.] St. Lows, 1914. 8vo, pp. 
67. 


R 37452 

CUBA.—TRELLES (Carlos M.) Bibliografia cubana del siglo xix... . 

Matanzas, 1914. 8vo. In progress. R 33986 
7. 1886-1893. 


—— TRELLES (Carlos M.) Ensayo de bibliografia cubana de los siglos 
xvii y xvii, Seguido de unos apuntes para la bibliografia dominicana y 
portorriquefa. . . . (Supplemento.) [With preface, by Enrique José 
Varona.]| Matanzas, 1907-08. 2 vols.in 1. 8vo. R 34947 


DANTE ALIGHIERI.—MARINELLI (Angelo) La stampa della ‘‘ Divina 
commedia” nel xv secolo. . . . [With facsimiles] Firenze, 1911. 


Bvo, pp. 29. R 38585 


——  MARINELLO (Angelo) La stampa della ‘‘ Divina commedia " nei 
sec xvie xvii. [With facsimile.] Cittd di Castello, 1915. 8vo, pp. 
46 R 38586 


DONNE.—KEYNES (Geoffrey Langdon) Bibliography of the works of . . . 
John Donne, Dean of St. Paul's. [With facsimiles and_plates.} 
[Baskerville Club.] Cambridge, 1914. 4to, pp. xu1, 167. R 38200 


300 copies printed. This copy is pe 29. 
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o10 BIBLIOGRAPHY: SPECIAL TOPICS. 


EDUCATION.—CLARK UNIVERSITY. Bibliographies on educational 
subjects. [By the members of the seminary in education at Clark 
University.] Edited by William H. Burnham. [Publications of the 
Clark University Library, 4, ii.] Worcester, Mass., [1914]. 8vo, pp. 
iii, 45, R 37781 


ENGLISH HISTORY.—Gross (Charles) The sources and literature of 
English history from the earliest times to about 1485. . . . Second 


edition, revised and enlarged. London, 1915. 8vo, pp. xxi, 820. 
R 39103 


ESSEX.—CUNNINGTON, Family of. Catalogue of books, maps, and 
manuscripts, relating to or connected with the county of Essex, and 
collected by Augustus Cunnington: a contribution towards the biblio- 
graphy of the county. Braintree: printed for private circulation, 


1902. 4to, pp. 90. R 38487 


* "100 copies printed. 


EUROPEAN WAR.—LANGE (F. W. T.) ad BERRY (W. T.) Books 
on the great war: an annotated bibliography of literature issued during 
the European conflict. . . . Preface by R. A. Peddie. London, 1915. 
8vo, pp. v, 55. R 38221 


—— WASHINGTON: LIBRARY OF CONGRESS. List of references on 
Europe and international politics in relation to the present issues. Com- 
piled under the direction of Hermann H. B. Meyer. . . . Washington, 
1914. 8vo, pp. 144. R 38562 


FEDERALISM.-—WASHINGTON: LIBRARY OF CONGRESS. List of 
references on federal control of commerce and corporations, special 
aspects and applications. Compiled under the direction of Hermann H. 


B. Meyer. . . . Washington, 1914. 8vo, pp. 104. R 36157 


FRENCH LITERATURE.—LANSON (Gustave) Manuel bibliographique 
de la littérature francaise moderne, 1500-1900. Paris, 1909-14. 
5 vols. in 1.  8vo. R 17193 


GOTHAISCHER HOFKALENDAR.—BRESLAUER (Martin) Auktions- 
Katalog Nr. 24: Almanach de Gotha und gothaischer Hofkalender, 
Sammlung Edward Clément-Magdeburg, die bedeutendste Vereinigung 
vollstandiger Folgen und einzelner Jahrgange mit allen ihren Verschie- 
denheiten. Eine Sammlung von unerreichter Vollstandigkeit. Mit. . . 
Illustrationen . . . Versteigerung am 18 und 19 Juni 1913. Berlin, 
[1913]. 8vo, pp. viii, 68. R 33806 


{CELANDIC LITERATURE.—CORNELL UNIVERSITY.—Cornell Uni- 
versity Library. Catalogue of the Icelandic collection bequeathed by 
Willard Fiske. Compiled by Halldor Hermannsson. Ithaca, New 
York, 1914.  4to, pp. viti, 755. R 36308 
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o10 BIBLIOGRAPHY: SPECIAL TOPICS. 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKS.—BRIVOIS (Jules Jean Baptiste Lucien) Guide 
de l’amateur. Bibliographie des ouvrages illustrés du xix siécle, princi- 
palement des livres a gravures sur bois. Paris, 1883. 8vo, pp. xiii, 


468. R 29949 


INCUNABULA.—COSENTINI (Francesco) Gli incunaboli ed i tipograf 
piemontesi del secolo xv. Indici bibliografici. [Turin.-Museo Nazionale 


del Libro.}_  Yorino, [1914]. Bvo, pp. vi, 130. R 37905 


—— CRoUus (Ernst) Die Inventarisierung der Wiegendrucke in Gross- 
britannien und Irland. [Separatabdruck aus dem Zentralbatt fiir Biblio- 
thekswesen.] Leipzig, [1914]. 8vo, pp. 18-28. R 35716 


—— MARTIN (Jean Baptiste) Incunables de bibliotheques priveées. 

Quatriéme (cinquieme) séries. [Extrait du Bulletin de Bibliophile.] 

Paris, 1907-09. 2 vols. 8vo. R 38347 
*,.” 100 copies printed. 

—— STOCKHOLM. Katalog der Inkunabeln der Kgl. Bibliothek in 


Stockholm. Von Isak Collin . .. Teil I. (Tafeln). Stockholm, 
1914. 2 vols. 8vo, and Fol. Jn progress. R 36762 


INDO-CHINA.—CORDIER (Henri) Bibliotheca Indosinica. Dictionnaire 
bibliographique, des ouvrages relatifs a la péninsule indochinoise . . 


Tome IV. [Ecole Francaise d’Extreme Orient, 18.] Paris, 1915. 


8vo. R 35824 
ITALIAN ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY.—ANNUARIO BIBLIOGRAFICO 
DI ARCHEOLOGIA . . . perI'Italia. Annuario bibliografico di archeo- 


logia e di storia dell’ arte per I’Italia. Compilato da, F. Gatti e F. 
Pellati. Anno I—1911 (-II—1912). Roma, 1913-14. 2 vols.  8vo. 


R 33802 

ITALIAN LITERATURE.—PAGLIAINI (Attilio) Catalogo generale della 
libreria italiana. . . . Primo supplemento dal 1900 al 1910. I-Z. 
Milano, 1914. 8vo. R 6297 


JAMAICA.—CUNDALL (Frank) Bibliographia Jamaicensis: a list of 
Jamaica books and pamphlets, magazine articles, newspapers and maps, 
most of which are in the library of the Institute of Jamaica... 
(Supplement to Bibliographia Jamaicensis). [Institute of Jamaica.] 


Kingston, Jamaica, [1902]-1908. 2 vols.in 1. 8vo. R 37656 


LATIN LANGUAGE.—ROWALD (Paul) Repertorium lateinischer Wor- 
terverzeichnisse und Speziallexika. [Bibliotheca . . . Teubneriana. 


Se aha Auctorum Latinorum.] Leipzig, Berlin, dale re 


LITURGIOLOGY.—MAnrrIN (Jean Baptiste) Bibliographie liturgique de 
la France. Macon, and Ligugé (Vienne), 1910-13. 2 re here 


1. Bibliographie liturgique de l'abbaye de Cluny.—1910. 
Dh Biblicaraphie liturgique de l’ordre des Chartreux.—1913. 


T* 
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o1o0 BIBLIOGRAPHY: SPECIAL TOPICS. 


LYONS.—BAUDRIER (Henri Louis) Bibliographie lyonnaise. Recherches 
sur les imprimeurs, libraires, relieurs et fondeurs de lettres de Lyon au 


XVIe siecle. . . . Publiées et continuées par J. Baudrier. . . . 
Onzieme série. Ornée de . . . reproductions en fac-similée. Lyon, 
1914. 8vo. R 8035 


MANUSCRIPTS.—VALENCIA: UNIVERSIDAD LITERARIA.  Biblio- 
teca Catalogo deos manuscritos existentes en la Biblioteca untversitaria 


de Valencia. Por . . . Marcelino Gutiériez del Cano . . . Prologo 
del . . . Francisco Rodriquez Marin. . . . Valencia, [1914]. 3 vols. 
4to. R 35333 


* .* 500 copies printed. This copy is No. 46. 


OPERAS.— WASHINGTON : LIBRARY OF CS:'GRESS. Catalogue of 
Opera librettos printed before 1800. Prepared by Oscar George 


Theodore Sonneck. . . . [With portrait.] Washington, 1914. 2 
vols. 8vo. R 36256 
1. Title catalogue. 2. Author list, composer list and aria index. 


PERIODICAL INDEX.—READERS’ GUIDE TO PERIODICAL LITERA- 
TURE. Thirteenth (-fourteenth) annual cumulation. Author and subject 


index to a selected list of periodicals and composite books. . . . White 
Plains, N.Y., and New York, 1913, etc. 2 vols. 8vo. In progress. 
R 33988 


PORT ROYAL.—LONDON : SION COLLEGE. A complete catalogue of 
the Sion College “Port Royal Library,” originally collected by Mrs. 
Schimmelpennick and presented to the college by the widow of . . . 
Robert Aitken, vicar of Pendeen, Cornwall, February, 1874, and of the 
collection of Port Royal portraits and other engravings subsequently 


presented by Miss Hankin. Aberdeen, 1898. 8vo, pp. 39. R 37343 


PORTUGUESE VOYAGES.—CONSIGLIERI PEDROSO (Z.) Catalogo 
bibliographico das publicacées relativas aos descobrimentos portugueses. 
[Academia das,Sciencias de Lisboa.] Lisboa, 1912. 8vo, pp. xi, 134. 

R 35819 


PRINTERS’ MARKS.—HAEBLER (Conrad) Verlegermarken des Jean 


Petit. [With plates.] [Kommission fiir den G leg- 
endrucke.] Haile, ‘id yes! Af SRE a pees 


PSEUDONYMS.—HAMST (Olphar) psewd. [t.e. Ralph Thomas]. Ag- 
cae ladies : being a list of works published under the pseudonym 
of “ A lady,” with preliminary suggestions on the art of describing books 


bibliographically. . . . London, 1880. 8vo, pp. 58. R 15073 


PSYCHICAL SCIENCE.—LAEHR (Heinrich) Die Literatur der Psy- 
chiatrie, Neurologie and Psychologie von 1459-1799. Mit Unter- 
stutzung der Kgl. Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin herausge- 
geben von .. . H. Laehr. Berlin, 1900. 3 vols. 8vo. R 38489 
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o10 BIBLIOGRAPHY: SPECIAL TOPICS. 


SCOTLAND.—LEITH (William Forbes) Pre-reformation scholars in Scot- 
land inthe XVIth century: their writings and their public services, with 
a bibliography and a list of graduates from 1500 to 1560. . . . [With 
plates.] Glasgow, 1915. 8vo, pp. vi, 155. R 39128 


SHEFFIELD.—SHEFFIELD: PUBLIC LIBRARIES. The city of Sheffield. 
Descriptive catalogue of the charters, rolls, deeds, pedigrees, pamphlets, 
newspapers, monumental inscriptions, maps, and miscellaneous papers 
forming the Jackson collection at the Sheffield Public Reference Library. 
Compiled by T. Walter Hall . . . and A. Hermann Thomas... . 
[With facsimiles.] Sheffield, 1914. 8vo, pp. xvi, 419. R 36980 


SPANISH LITERATURE.—BURGER (Conrad) Die Drucker und Verleger 
in Spanien und Portugal von 1501-1536. Mit chronologischer Folge 
ihrer Druck—und Verlagswerke. Zugleich ein Register zu Panzers 
Annalen u. s. w. . . . Mit einem Portrat des Verfassers nach einer 


Radierung von Lina Burger. Leipzig, 1913. 4to, pp. x, 84. R 35403 


UNEMPLOYMENT.— LONDON.—London School of Economics and 
Political Science. Studies in economics and political science. Edited by 


W. Pember Reeves. . . . London, 1909. 8vo. R 36117 
Bibliographies. 

ifs Tisicr (F. 1.) A bibliography of unemployment and the unemployed. . . 
VOLTAIRE. — BENGESCO (Georges) Voltaire. Bibliographie de ses 
ceuvres. . . . (Tome 3. Enrichide . . . lettres de Voltaire . . . et 
suivi du répertoire chronologique de sa correspondance de 1711 a 1778. 
. . .) [With facsimiles and portraits.] Paris, 1882-90. 4 vols. 8vo. 
R 38404 


WATER RIGHTS.—WASHINGTON: LIBRARY OF CONGRESS. List 
of references on water rights and the control of waters. Compiled under 
the direction of Hermann H. B. Meyer . . . Washington, 1914. 8vo, 
pp. III. R 37647 


WEST INDIES.—CUNDALL (Frank) Bibliography of the West Indies, 
excluding Jamaica. [Institute of Jamaica.] Kingston, Jamaica, 1909. 


8vo, pp. 179. R 37657 


ZWINGLI.—FINSLER (Georg) Zwingli-Bibliographie. Verzeichnis der 
gedruckten Schriften von und uber Ulrich Zwingli. [Stiftung von 
Schnyder von Wartensee.] Ziirich, 1897. 8vo, pp. x, 187. R 35556 


CATALOGUES.—HutTH, Family of. Catalogue of the . . . library of 
printed books, illuminated manuscripts, autograph letters, and engravings 
collected by Henry Huth, and since maintained and augmented by his 
son, Alfred H. Huth. . . . The printed books and illuminated manu- 
scripts. Fourth portion. Which will be sold by auction by . . . Sotheby, 
Wilkinson & Hodge . . . on. . . 7thof July, 1914, and three follow- 
ing days. [With plates.] London, 1914. 8vo. R 30994 
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CATALOGUES.—LE TELLIER (Francois César) Marquis de Courtan- 
vaur, Catalogue des livres de la bibliotheque de . . . F. C. Le Tellier, 
Marquis de Courtanvaux . . . dont la vente se sera en une salle des 
Grands augustins, le lundi sept juillet, & jours suivans, de relevee. Paris, 


1783. 8vo, pp. xvj, 352, 24. R 38571 


—— MANCHESTER UNIVERSITY. Catalogue of the Christie collec- 
tion: comprising the printed books and manuscripts bequeathed to the 
library of the University of Manchester by . . . Richard Copley 
Christie. . . . Compiled under the direction of Charles W. E. Leigh 
. . . [With portrait.] [Publications of the University of Manchester. 
Bibliographical Series, 1.] Manchester, 1915. 4to, pp. xi, 535. 

R 38258 


—— SYDNEY: FREE PUBLIC LIBRARY. The Public Library of 
New South Wales, Sydney. Subject-index of the books in the author 
catalogues for the years 1869-1895. Reference Department. Sydney, 
1903, 4to. R 35181 


020 LIBRARY ECONOMY AND HISTORY. 


BROWN (Samuel). Some account of itinerating libraries and their founder 
fi.e. Samuel Brown, of Haddington.] [With portrait.] Edinburgh, 
1856. 8vo, pp. ix, 115. R 38486 


020 LIBRARY ECONOMY. 


LARRABURE Y UNANUE (Eugenio) Les archives des Indes et la biblio- 
theque colombine de Seville. Renseignements sur leurs richesses biblio- 
graphiques et sur l’exposition d’anciens documents relatifs a |’ Amérique. 


[With plates and illustrations.] [Paris, 1914.] 8vo, pp. 88. R 38385 


MILAN. Circolo Filologico Milanese. Le biblioteche milanesi: manuale 
ad uso degli studiosi, seguito dal saggio di un elenco di riviste e d’altre 
pubblicazioni periodiche che si trovano nelle biblioteche di Milano. 
Pubblicato a cura del Circolo filologico milanese per commemorare il XL 
anno dalla sua fondazione. [With preface by G. Bognetti.] Milano 
1914. 8vo, pp. xii, 583. R 35846 


RICHARDSON (Ernest Cushing) Biblical libraries: a sketch of library 
history from 3400 B.c. to A.D. 150. [With plates.] Princeton, 1914. 
8vo, pp.fxvi, 252. R 37687 

Roos (Anton Gerard) Geschiedenis van de bibliotheek der Rijks-Uni- 


versiteit te Groningen. [With plates and illustrations.] Groningen, 


1914. 8vo, pp. 109. R 36979 


SMALL (Herbert):;Handbook of the new Library of Congr Compiled 
by H. Small. . . .-[With plates and illustrations.] eae, 1901. Bvo 
pp. 112, R 37344 
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050 PERIODICALS AND TRANSACTIONS OF LEARNED 
SOCIETIES. 


ATHENEUM. The Atheneum, a magazine of literary and miscellaneous 
information, published monthly. . . . Conducted by J. Aikin. . . . 1807 
(-1809). [With map.] London, [1807-09]. 5 vols. 8vo. R 37902 


EcoLe FRANGAISE D'EXTREME-ORIENT. Publications de I'école 
francaise d’extreme-orient. Paris, 1914. 8vo. In progress. R 35824 


17. Cordier (H.) Bibliotheca Indosiniea. Dictionnaire bibliographique des ouvrages 
relatifs 4 la Péninsule indo-chinoise. . . . Volume I1!.—1914. 


FRIENDS, Society of. The Friends’ quarterly examiner; a religious, 
social, & miscellaneous review. Conducted by members of the Society 
of Friends. . . . 1867 (-1895). London, [1867-]95. 29 vols. 8vo. 

R 34922 


HISTORIA LITTERARIA. Historia litteraria: or, an exact and early 
account of the most valuable books published in the several parts of 


Europe. . . . [Edited by A. Bower.] London, 1731-[33]. 4 vols. 
8yo. R 37903 


KIO. Klio: Beitrage zur alten Geschichte. [With plates and illustra- 
tions.} Leipzig, 1901-13. 13 vols. 4to. In progress. R 33119 


1-2. Herausgegeben von C. F. Lehmann.—1901-02. 
3-4. Herausgegeben yon C. F. Lehmann und E. Kornemann.—1903-04. 
5-13. Herausgegeben von C. F. Lehmann-Haupt und E. Kornemann.— 1905-1 3. 


REVUE POLITIQUE ET LITTERAIRE. Revue bleue [Troisieme Serie] 51. 


Paris, 1913, etc. 4to. In progress. R 22584 
DuBLIN: RoyAL Society. A history of the Royal Dublin Society. 
By Henry Fitzpatrick Berry. . . . With illustrations. London, 1915. 


8vo, pp. xv, 460. R 38708 


090 BOOK RARITIES: PALAEOGRAPHY, ETC. 


BIROT (Jean) «nd MARTIN (J. B.) Trois manuscrits du trésor de l’église 
primatiale de Saint-Jean de Lyon intéressant le Velay ou les régions 
voisines. Extrait du Bulletin historique de la Société scientifique et 
agricole de la Haute-Loire. [With facsimiles.] Le Puy-en-Velay, 
1914. 8vo, pp. 20. R 38349 


CopicEs GRAECI ET LATINI photographice depicti, duce Scatone De 
Vries... . Lugduni Batavorwm, 1915. Fol. In progress. R 38735 
19. Cicero (M. T.) Cicero : operum philosophicorum codex Leidensis Vossianus Lat. fol. 

84 phototypice editus. Praefatus est O. Plasberg.—1915. 


ERFURT: STADTBUECHEREI. Beschreibendes Verzeichniss der am- 
plonianischen Handschriften-Sammlung zu Erfurt. Im Auftrage . 
des Ko6niglich Preussischen Unterrichts. Ministeriums bearbeitet und 
herausgegeben mit einem Vorworte ber Amplonius und die Geschichte 
seiner Sammlung von... Wilhelm Schum ... Mit . . ._Tafeln. 
Berlin, 1887. 8vo, pp. lviii, 1010. R 34899 
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o90 BOOK RARITIES: PALAZOGRAPHY, ETC. 


ERFURT: STADTBUECHEREL. Exempla codicum Amplonianorum 
Erfurtensium saeculil X-XV. Herausgegeben von Wilhelm Schum. 


Mit . . . Abbildungen. . . . Berlin, 1882. Fol., pp. 28. 
R 34972 
FLORENCE. Paolo d’Ancona. La miniatura fiorentina, secoli XI-X VI. 
. . . Firenze, 1914. 2 vols. Fol. R 38180 
1. Testo e tavole. 2. Catalogo descrittivo. 


FUMAGALLI (Giuseppe) L’arte della legatura alla corte degli Estensi, a 
Ferrara e a Modena, dal sec xv al xix; col catalogo delle legature 
pregevoli della Biblioteca Estense di Modena. [With plates.] Furenze, 
1913. 4to, pp. Ixxii, 104. R 38547 


HOLME (C. Geoffrey) and HALTON (Ernest G.) Modern book illustrators 
and their work. Edited by C. G. Holme and E. G. Halton. Text by 
M. C. Salaman. London, 1914. 4to, pp. viii, 192. R 38090 


JENKINSON (Charles Hilary) Palzography, and the practical study of court 
hand. [With facsimiles.] Cambridge, 1915. 4to, pp. 37. R 38390 


KELLS, Book of. The book of Kells. Described by Sir Edward 
Sullivan, Bart., and illustrated with . . . plates. London, 1914. 4to. 
R 27662 


LINEHAM (Wilfrid James) A treatise on hand lettering for engineers, 
architects, surveyors and students of mechanical drawing. [With 
plates.| [Directly-Useful Technical Series.] London, 1915. Fol., 
pp. xii, 282. R 38862 


MarTIN (Charles Trice) The record interpreter: a collection of abbre- 
viations, Latin words and names used in English historical manuscripts 
and records. . . . Second edition. London, 1910. 8vo, pp. xv, 464. 

R 38211 

NAVARRE (Albert) Histoire générale de la sténographie & de l'écriture a 

travers les ages. [With illustrations.] Paris, [1909]. 8vo, pp. xv, 880. 
R 22143 

PALAOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. Palzographical Society. Indices to fac- 
similes of manuscripts and inscriptions. Series I-[l. 1874-1894. 
[With a preface signed G. F. W. i.e. G. F. Warner.] London, 1901. 
8vo, pp. 63. R 12835 

The Paleographical Society. Facsimiles of manuscripts and inscrip- 


tions. Edited by E. A. Bond and E. M. Thompson. London, 1873- 
1883. 2 vols. Fol. R 1781 


—— The Paleographical Society. Facsimiles of manuscripts and in- 
scriptions. Edited by Edward Augustus Bond, Edward Maunde 
Thompson and George Frederic Warner. Second series. London, 
1884-1894. 2 vols. Fol. R 1781 
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090 BOOK RARITIES: PALAEOGRAPHY, ETC. 


PAL/EOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. The Palzographical Society. Facsimiles 
of manuscripts and inscriptions. Oriental series. Edited by William 


Wright. . . . London, 1875-1883. Fol. R 1782 


—— The New Paleographical Society. Facsimiles of ancient manu- 
scripts, etc. Edited by Edward Maunde Thompson, George Frederic 
Warner, Frederic George Kenyon and Julius Parnell Gilson. First 
series. London, 1903-1912. 2 vols- Fol. R 1781 


—— New Palzographical Society. Indices to facsimiles of ancient 
manuscripts, etc. First series, 1903-1912. London, 1914. 8vo, 
pp. 50. R 8960 


PESTBLAETTER. Pestblatter des XV. Jahrhunderts Herausgegeben 
von Paul Heitz, mit einleitendem Text von W. L. Schreiber. 41 


Abbildungen, wovon 25 mit der Hand colorirt, in Originalgrosse. 
Strassburg, 1901.  4to. R 35279 


REcy (Georges de) The decoration of leather. From the /French . . . 
by Maude Nathan. With illustrations. . . . London, 1905. 8vo. 
pp. 104. R 39084 


TABULAE. Tabulaein usum scholarum. Editae sub cura Iohannis Lietz- 
mann. Bonnae, Oxoniae, Romae, 1914. 1 vol. Fol. In progress. 


R 35555 


8. Tisserant (E.) Specimina‘codicum orientalium. ConlegitiE. Tisserant. 
Doves PREss. [Books printed at the Doves Press.] 33(Hammersmith), 


1914-15. 4to. In progress. 
Keats (J.) Keats. (Selected, arranged . . . by T. J. C. Sanderson.)—1914.%) 


* * 212 copies printed. This copy is one of 200 printed on paper. R 38097 
Wordsworth (W.) Wordsworth’s cosmic poetry. Reprinted from the “ Westminster Gazette,” 
28 December, 1914. [Subscribed T. J. C. Sanderson.] —[1915]. —~AR 38098 


DUN EMER PRESS, afterwards CUALA PREss. [Books printed by the 
Cuala Press.] Dundrum, 1914-15. 8vo. In progress. 


Yeats (W.B.) Responsibilities : poems and a play.—1914. R 36319 
Masefield (John) John M. Synge : a few personal recollections, with biographical 3865 


RICCARDI PREss [Books printed with Riccardi Press type.] Londini, 
1913. I vol. 4to. R 38088 


Scriptorum Classicorum Bibliotheca Riccardiana : 


Apuleius (L.) Apulei Psyche et Cupido. Cura L. C, Purser.—1913. 


100 PHILOSOPHY : GENERAL. 
KIRKMAN (Thomas Penyngton) Philosophy without assumptions. London, 
1876. 8vo, pp. x, 342. R 39186 


MERZ (John Theodore) A history of European thought in the nineteenth 
eau? ... Wol. IV. Edinburgh, 1914. 8vo. R 24810 
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110 PHILOSOPHY: METAPHYSICS. 


BROAD (Charlie Dunbar) Perception, physics, and reality ; an enquiry into 
the information that physical science can supply about the real. Cam- 


bridge, 1914. 8vo, pp. xu, 388. R 38523 

LIBRARY OF PHILOSOPHY. Library of philosophy. Edited by J. H. 

Muirhead. . . . London, 1915. 8vo. R 38500 
Varisco (B.) Know thyself. . . . Translated by G. Salvadori. . . . 


130 PHILOSOPHY: MIND AND BODY. 
CHARCOT (Jean Martin) and RICHER (Paul) Les démoniaques dans I’art 


Avec . . . figures. . . . Paris, 1887. 4to, pp. xii, 116. 

R 38264 

COOPER (Robert) Spiritual experiences, including seven months with the 
brothers Davenport. . . . London, 1867. 8vo, pp. 219. R 34208 
CROWELL (Eugene) The spirit world: its inhabitants, nature, and 
philosophy. . . . Boston, 1879. 8vo, pp. xii, 197. R 34220 
FARMER (John S.) Spiritualism as a new basis of belief. . . . London, 
1880. 8vo, pp. xxvii, 152. R 34240 
HoLT (Henry) On the cosmic relations. . . . London, 1915. 2 vols. 
8vo. R 38251 


HORN (Susan G.) The next world. Fifty-six communications from 
eminent historians, authors, legislators, etc., now in spirit-life. Through 


...S.G. Horn. . . . London, 1890. 8vo, pp. 11, 252. R 34284 
MAETERLINCK (Maurice) The unknown guest. . . . Translated by 
Alexander Teixeira de Mattos. London, 1914. 8vo, pp. vii, 339. 

R 37674 


PEEBLES (James Martin) Immortality, and our employments hereafter. 
With what a hundred spirits, good and evil, say of their dwelling places. 


. . . Third edition. Boston, 1881. 8vo, pp. 296. R 34332 
—— Seers of the ages: embracing spiritualism, past and present. 
Doctrines stated and moral tendencies defined. . . . Boston, 1869. 
8vo, pp. 376. R 34331 
SARGENT (Epes) The scientific basis of spiritualism. . . . Boston, 1881. 
8vo, pp. 372. R 34354 


SOLomoNn, King of Israel. pyby pmpn >ep. Sepher Maphteah 
Shelomo. Book of the key of Solomon: an exact feats or an 
original book of magic in Hebrew. With illustrations. Now produced 
for the first time by Hermann Gollancz. . . . Oxford, 1914. 4to, pp. 


xxiil. R 36333 


SPICER (Henry) Facts and fantasies: a sequel to Sights and sounds; the 
mystery of the day. . . . London, 1853. 8vo, pp. 119. R 33614 
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130 PHILOSOPHY: MIND AND BODY. 
SPICER (Henry) Sights and sounds: the mystery of the day: comprising 


an entire history of the American “‘ spirit” manifestations. . . . London, 
1853. 8vo, pp. vii, 480. R 34365:1 
—— Strange things among us. . . . Second edition. With addenda. 
London, 1864. 8vo, pp. xi, 286. R 35973 
TUTTLE (Hudson) Studies in the out-lying fields of psychic science. 
New York, [1889]. 8vo, pp. 250.; - R 34387 
BARR (Martin W.) Mental defectives: their history, treatment and 
training. . . . Illustrated by . . . plates. Philadelphia, 1913. 8vo, 
pp. 368. R 38567 
DENTON (William) and (Elizabeth M. F.) The soul of things; or, 
psychometric researches and discoveries. . . . Boston, 1863. 8vo, pp. 
viii, 370. R 33588 


HUEY (Edmund Burke) Backward and feeble-minded children: clinical 
studies in the psychology of defectives, with a syllabus for the clinical 
examination and testing of children. [With illustrations.] [Educational 


Psychology Monographs.] Baltimore, 1912. 8vo, pp. xii, 221. 
R 38474 


JOACHIMUS, Abbot of Fiore. Profetie dell’ abbate Gioachino. Et di 
Anselmo vescovo di Marsico, con I'imagini in dissegno, intorno a’ 
pontefici passati, e c’hanno a venire. Con due ruote, & vn’ oracolo 
turchesco, figurato sopra simil materia. Aggiontoui alcuni marauigliosi 
vaticinij, & le annotationi del Regiselmo. . . . Venetia, 1646. 4to, 
pp. 96 [error for 88]. R 38271 

—— Vaticinia, Siue Prophetize Abbatis Ioachimi, & Anselmi Episcopi 
Marsicani, Cum imaginibus ere incisis, correctione, et pulcritudine, 
plurium manuscriptorum exemplariu ope, et uariard imaginu tabulis, et 
delineationibu’ alijs antehac impressis longe preestantiora. Qvibvs Rota, 
Et Oraculum Turcicum maxime considerationis adiecta sunt. na cum 
Preefatione, et Adnotationibus Paschalini Regiselmi. Vaticinii, ouero — 
Profetie dell’ Abbate Gioachino, & di Anselmo Vescouo di Marsico, 
Con |'imagini intagliate in rame, di correttione, et uaghezza maggiore, 
che gl’ altri sin’ hora stampati, per l’aggiuto di molti exemplari scritti.a 
penna, et per le pitture, et disegni di uarie imagini. A Qvalli 
Aggionta una Ruota, et un’ Oracolo Turchesco di grandissima cdsidera- 
tione. Insieme con la Prefatione et Annotationi di Pasqualino Regiselmo. 
Venetiis MDLXXXIX. Apud Hieronymum Porrum. 4to, ff. [70]. 

R 37904 
*" Engraved title page. 

New ENGLAND. A further account of the tryals of the New-England 
witches. With the observations of a person who was upon the place 
several days when the suspected witches were first taken into examination. 
(Collected by Deodat Lawson.) To which is added cases of conscience 
concerning witchcrafts and evil spirits personating men. Written at the 
request of the ministers of New-England. By Increase Mather. . . . 
London, 1693. 2 pts.in | vol. 4to. R 37825 
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150 PHILOSOPHY: MENTAL FACULTIES. 


SHAND (Alexander Faulkner) The foundation of character: being a study 
of the tendencies of the emotions and sentiments. London, 1914. 8vo, 


pp. xxxi, 532. R 38086 
WALLAS (Graham) The great society : a psychological analysis. London, 
1914. 8vo, pp. xi, 406. R 39150 


170 PHILOSOPHY: ETHICS. 


CASA (Giovanni della) Archbishop of Benevento. A renaissance courtesy- 
book: Galateo of manners & behaviours. . . . (First written in the 
Italian tongue, and now done into English by Robert Peterson . 
1576.) With an introduction by J. E. Spingarn. [The Humanist’s 
Library, 8.] London, [1914]. 8vo, pp. xxvi, 122. R 37433 


KILLING. Killing for sport: essays by various writers. With a preface 
by Bernard Shaw. Edited by Henry S. Salt. {Humanitarian League]. 
London, 1915. 8vo, pp. xxxiv, 186. R 38568 


Junius (Adrianus) Hadriani Ivnii Medici Emblemata. Eivsdem /Rnig- 
matvm Libellvs. [Printer’s device beneath title] Antverpia, Ex 
officina Christophort Plantint. M.D.LXIX. 16mo, pp. .243 [error 
for 143], [I]. R 37541 

* * Woodcuts. 

LACOMBE (Joseph Paul) La guerre et "homme. Paris, 1900. 8vo, pp. 
ii, 411. R 30271 

LEwIs (Edward) Edward Carpenter: an exposition and an appreciation. 
. . . With a portrait. London, [1915]. 8vo, pp. vii, 314. R 38502 


PAGE (Frederick) An anthology of patriotic prose. Selected by F. Page. 
. . . Oxford, 1915. 8vo, pp. xii, 211. R 39061 


PICO DELLA MIRANDOLA (Giovanni) Conte della Concordia, the Elder, 
A Platonick discourse upon love. . . . [Translated from the Italian 
by T. Stanley.] Edited by Edmund G. Gardner. [The Humanist’s 
Library, 7.]/ London, [1914]. 8vo, pp. xxvii, 83. R 37432 


RASHDALL (Hastings) Is conscience an emotion? Three lectures on 
recent ethical theories. [Raymond F. West Memorial Lectures] 
London, 1914. 8vo, pp. x, 199. R 38112 


STRATFORD (Esmé Cecil Wingfield-) The history of English patriotism. 
. . . [With plates.] London, 1913. 2 vols. 8vo. R 37520 
SUISSE (Jules Francois Simon) afterwards SIMON (Jules Francois) Le 
devoir. . . . Troisiéme édition. Paris, 1855. 8vo, pp. x [error for 
xi], 452. R 28026 


TYLER (James Endell) Oaths ; their origin, nature, and history. . . . [With 
plate.] London, 1834. 8vo, pp. xvi, 319. R 29404 


_ 
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180 PHILOSOPHY: ANCIENT AND MEDIEVAL. 


BACON (Roger) Roger Bacon: essays contributed by various writers”on 
the occasion of the commemoration of the seventh centenary of his birth. 
Collected and edited by A. G. Little. Oxford, 1914. 8vo, pp. viii, 
425. R 36326 


LOUVAIN, Université de. Les philosophes belges. Textes et études. 
Collection publiée par |'Institut supérieur de philosophie de l'Université 
de Louvain sous la direction de Mirde Wulf. Louvain, 1914.  4to. 
In progress. R 11925 

3. Godfrey [de Fontibus], Count —Lishop of Cambrai, Les quodlibet cing, six et sept 
de Godefroid de Fontaines : texte inédit. Par M. de Wulf . . . et J. Hoffmans. . 


9. Guibert, de T'owrnar, Le traité Eruditio regum et principum de Guibert de Tournai 


. étude et texte. . . . Par A. de Poorter. . . . 

NEUMARK (David) Geschichte der jidischen Philosophie des Mittelalters 
nach Problemen, dargestellt von ...D. Neumark. . .. Berlin, 
1907-10. 2 vols. 8vo. R 24314 

SOULIER (Enrico) Saggi di filosofia ante-socratica. Eraclito Efesio: 
studio critico. . . . Ztoma, 1885. 8vo, pp. vii, 318. R 30681 


SUISSE (Jules Francois Simon) afterwards SIMON (Jules Francois) 
Histoire de l’école d’Alexandrie. Paris, 1845. 2 vols. 8vo. 
R 28062 


ZANTA (Leontine) La renaissance du stoicisme au XVIe siecle. _[Biblio- 
theque Littéraire de la Renaissance. Nouvelle série, 5.] Paris, 1914. 


8vo, pp. 11, 366. R 36761 


1909 PHILOSOPHY : MODERN. 


BERKELEY (George) Bishop of Cloyne. Berkeley and Percival. By 
Benjamin Rand. ‘The correspondence of G. Berkeley, afterwards Bishop 
of Cloyne, and Sir John Percival, afterwards Earl of Egmont. [With 
portraits.| Cambridge, 1914. 8vo, pp. x, 302. R 37455 


CARR (Herbert Wildon) The philosophy of change : a study of the funda- 
mental principle of the philosophy of Bergson. London, 1914. 8vo, 


pp. xu, 216. R 37464 
CARUS (Paul) De rerum natura. . . . Translated by Charles Alva Lane. 
Chicago, 1895. 8vo, pp. 17. R 37733 


Dion. A letter to Dion, occasion’d by his book call’d Alciphron, or the 
minute philosopher [by George Berkeley, Bishop of Cloyne.] By the 
author of the Fable of the bees [i.e. Bernard de Mandeville]. London, 


1732. 8vo, pp. 70. R 38267 
FOERSTER-NIETZSCHE (Elizabeth) The lonely Nietzsche. . . . Trans- 
lated by Paul V. Cohn. Illustrated. London, [1915]. 8vo, pp. xu, 
415. R 38192 
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HOoFFDING (Harald) Modern philosophers. Lectures delivered at the 
University of Copenhagen during the autumn of 1902, and lectures on 
Bergson delivered in 1913. . . . Translated by Alfred C. Mason. . . . 
London, 1915. 8vo, pp. xu, 317. R 38272 


KANT (Immanuel) Perpetual peace: a philosophical essay . . . 1795. 
Translated with introduction and notes by M. Campbell Smith. . . . 
With a preface by . . . Latta. [New impression.] London, [1915]. 
8vo, pp. xi, 203. R 38843 


MAINE DE BIRAN (Marie Francois Pierre Gonthier) Maine de Biran : sa 
vie et ses pensées. Publices par Ernest Naville. Paris, 1857. 8vo, 


pp. xxxv, 421. R 28031 
Maucras (Charles Gaston) Querelles de philosophes. Voltaire et J. J. 
Rousseau. Paris, 1886. 8vo, pp. iv, 607. R 28197 


MILL (John Stuart) Essays on some unsettled questions of political economy. 


. . . Second edition. London, 1874. 8vo, pp. vi, 164. R 38068 


MussET-PATHAY (Victor Donatien de) Histoire de la vie et des ouvrages 
de J. J. Rousseau. . . . Nouvelle édition. Paris, 1827. 8vo, pp. 
xv, 473. R 28186 


REMUSAT (Charles Francois Marie de) Comte. Bacon : sa vie, son temps, 
sa philosophie et son influence jusqu’a nos jours. Paris, 1857. 8vo, 


pp. xv. 464. R 28080 


RICHARDSON, afterwards MACDONALD (Frederika) Jean Jacques 
Rousseau : a new criticism. [With plates.] London, 1906. 2 vols. 
8vo. R 38274 


RUHE (Algot) and PAUL (Nancy Margaret) Henri Bergson : an account 
of his life and philosophy. [With portrait.] London, 1914. 8vo, 
pp. vu, 245. R 37456 


200 RELIGION: GENERAL. 


ACTA MARTYRUM SELECTA. Ausgewahlte Martyreracten und andere 
Urkunden aus der Verfolgungszeit der christlichen Kirche herausgegeben 
von Oscar von Gebhardt. Berlin, 1902. 8vo, pp. x, 259. 


BAUDRILLART (Henri Marie Alfred) Dictionnaire d'histoire et de géo- 
graphie ecclésiastiques. Publié sous la direction de . . . A. Baudrillart 

. P. Richard . . . avec le concours d’un grand nombre de collab- 
orateurs. . . . Tome deuxieme. . . . [With maps and illustrations] 
[Encyclopédie de Sciences Ecclésiastiques.] Paris, [1912]-1914.  4to. 
In progress. R 20301 


BUNYAN (John) A relation of the imprisonment of . . . J. Bunyan. . . 
in November, 1660. . . . Written by himself, and never before pub- 
lished. . . . (Prison meditations, dedicated to the heart of suffering 
saints, and reigning sinners . . . 1665 [in verse].) London, 1765. 
12mo, pp. 79. R 36112 
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CATHOLIC RECORD SociETY. Publications of the Catholic Record 
Society. [With facsimiles and plates.] London, 1913, etc. 3 vols. 


8vo. In progress. R 10892 
13, 14. Miscellanea VIII, (IX). 2 vols——1913-14. 
16. Lancashire registers II. . . . Edited by J. P. Smith —1914. 
Cook (Stanley Arthur) The study of religions. . . . London, 1914. 
8vo, pp. xxiv, 439. = R 37672 
COUSIN (Victor) Etudes: sur:Pascal. . . . Cinquieme edition, revue et 
augmentée. . . . Paris, 1857. 8vo, pp. xiii, 566. R 28044 


CROWN THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY. London, 1915. 8vo. In pro- 
gress. 


40. Gardner (P.) The Ephesian gospel. . . . R 38878 


DICTIONNAIRE D’ARCHEOLOGIE CHRETIENNE et de liturgie. Publié 
par... F. Cabrol . . . (et Henri Leclercq) avec le concours d'un 
grand nombre de collaborateurs. Tome troisieme. . . . [With illustra- 
tions.| [Encyclopédie des Sciences Ecclésiastiques.] Paris, [1911-] 
1913-14. 2 vols. 4to. In progress. R 9587 


DOBNECK (Johann) Cochl@us. In XVIII Articvlos Mar. Bvceri excerptos 
ex nouissimo Libro eius Ad Principes & Status sacri Ro. Imperij latine 
scripto. Responsio lo. Cochlzei. Eiusden Epistola, ad Status Imperij data 
...M.D.XLVI. ({Colophon :] Ingolstadii Excvdebat Alexander 
Weissenhorn Mense Decembri Anno 1545). 4to, ff [4], 57 [error for 
67], [1]. R 35766 


—— Necessaria Et Catholica Consyderatio super Lutheri articulis, quos 
uelit Concilio Generali proponi. -Autore Iohanne Cochlao (Epistola R. 
D. Cardinalis Iacobi Sadoleti, Episcopi Carpentoractensis &c ad loannem 
Sturmium.—Reverendo In Christo Patri Ac Domino, Domino Mauritio 
ab Hutten, Cathedralis ecclesize Herbipolen. Przeposito, Domino suo 
gratioso Ioannes Cochleus, S.P.D.) Ingolstadit Hxcvdebat Alexander 
Vueissenhorn, M.D.XLVI. 4to, ff [4], 41, [4]. R 35767 


Ff. 37-8 are wanting. 


EPHRAIM, Saint, the Syrian. Fragments of the commentary of Ephrem 
Syrus upon the Diatessaron [of Tatian]. By J. Rendel Harms. . . . 
London, 1895. 8vo, pp. 101. R 36788 


ERASMUS (Desiderius) Desiderij Erasmi. ad Reuerédissimum M[o]guntin- 
ensia praesulé atq3 illustrissimi' principem [Albert of Brandenburg], 
epistola: nénihil D. Martini Lutheri negocium attingens. [n.p., 1520] 
4to, ff. [4]. R 37509 


* * Title within border of woodcutiblocks. 
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FISHER (John) Cardinal [Arms of Alfonso de Fonseca, Archbishop of 
Toledo, above title.]’ ¢# De Cavsa # Matrimonti Serenissimae Regis 
Angliz liber, Joanne Roffensi Episcopo autore. ([Colophon :] Com- 
ploti Apvd Michaelem de Eguwia, mense Augusto. Anno. 1530). 


4to, ff. 42, [I]. R 37796 
* * In this copy:the termination ae of Serenissimae has been corrected to i by pasting a 
slip over it. 


FRAZER (Sir James George) The golden bough: a study in magic and 
religion. . . . Third edition, revised and enlarged. . . . London, 1915. 
8vo. R 14912 


12. Bibliography and general index.—1915. 
GARDNER (Alice) Within our limits : essays on questions moral, religious, 


and historical. London, [1913]. 8vo, pp. vii, 315. R 35906 
GREAT CHRISTIAN LHECLOGIES. Edited by . . . Henry W. Clark. 
.. . London, 1915. 84c. In progress. - ~R 38188 


Mackintosh (R.) A. Ritschl <.d his school. 
HALLIDAY (John Wallace Guy) Facts and values: a study of the Ritsch- 


lian method. ondon, [1914]. 8vo, pp. xu, 195. R 37679 
HIBBERT LECTURES. [Lectures founded by the trustees of R. Hibbert.] 
;London, 1915. 8vo. In progress. R 38881 


Second Series. 
Giles (H. A.) Confucianism and its rivals. Lectures delivered in the University Hall of 
Dr. Williams's Libary, London : October to December, 1914. . . . 


HITCHCOCK (Francis Ryan Montgomery) Irenaeus of Lugdunum : a study 


of his teaching. . . . With a foreword by H. B. Swete. . . . Cam- 
bridge, 1914. 8vo, pp. 373. R 37354 


MILAN : BIBLIOTECA AMBROSIANA. Monumenta sacra et profana ex 
codicibus praesertim Bibliothecae Ambrosianae. Opera collegii doctorum 
ejusdem. . . . Edidit . . . Antonius Maria Ceriani. . . . [With fac- 
similes.} Medivlani, 1861, etc. Fol. and 4to. In progress. 

R 7923 


MONTALEMBERT (Charles Forbes René de) Comte. Le pere Lacordaire. 
. . . Deuxieme édition revue et augmentée. Paris, 1862. 8vo, pp. 


293) R 37774 


NEWMAN (John Henry) Cardinal. Index to the works of John Henry 
Cardinal Newman. . . . By Joseph Rickaby. London, 1914. 8vo, 
pp. vii, 156. R 37355 


PARIS : EcoLe PRATIQUE DES HAUTES ETUDES. Bibliotheque de 
l'école des hautes études. Sciences religieuses. Paris, 1911-14. 
8vo. In progress. R 7245 


24, i. Viollier (D.) Essai sur les rites funéraires en Suisse des origines a la conquete 
romaine : étude sur les mceurs et les croyances des populations prehistoriques. 
29. Vernes (M. L.) Les emprunts de la bible he raique au grec et au latin. 
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ROME: PONTIFICIUM INSTITUTUM BIBLICUM. Scripta Pontificii 
Instituti Biblici. Itvmae, 1912-14. 4 vols. 8vo. In progress, 


Babylonia.—Religion. ‘“ Enuma Elis” sive Epos Babylonicum de creatione mundi. . . . 
Edidit . . . A. Deimel. . . .— 1912. R 35190 
Deimel (A.) Veteris Testamenti chronologia monumentis Babylonico-Assyriis illustrata. 
- . 1912. R 35405 
Lammens (H.) Fatima et les filles de Mahomet. Notes‘ critiques pour I'étude de la Sira. 
ee 1 9]7. re R 35406 
Lammens (H.) Le berceau de I'Islam: I'Arabie occidentale & la veille de I"hegire. 
Vol. 1.—1914. R 35407 
STUDIES IN THEOLOGY. London, 1914, 8vo. In progress. 
Angus (S.) The environment of early Christianity. R 38515 


THOMAS [Hemerken] & Hempis. The works of Thomas a Kempis. 
[With plates.] London, 1905-08. 6 vols. 8vo. In progress. 
R 32420 


1. Prayers and meditations on the life of Christ. . . . Translated from the text of the 
edition of M. J. Pohl . . . by W. Duthoit.—1908. 
2. The founders of the New Devotion: being the lives of G. Groote, F. Radewin and 


their followers. . . . Translated into English by J. P. Arthur.—1905. 

3. The chronicle of the canons regular of Mount St. Agnes. . . . Translated by J. P. 
Arthur.— 1906. 

4. A: meditation on the incarnation of Christ. Sermons on the life and passion of our 
Lord and of hearing and speaking good words. . . . Authorised translation from the text of the 
edition of M. J. Pohl, by . . . V. Scully. . . —1907. 

5. Sermons to the novices regular. . . . Authorised translation from the text of the edition 
of M. J. Pohl, by . . . V. Scully. . . —1907. 

6. Of the imitation of Christ. . . . Translated by C. K. Paul and... T. A. Pope.—1907. 

TOLLINTON (Richard Bartram) Clement of Alexandria: a study in 
Christian liberalism. . . . [With map and plates.] London, 1914. 
2 vols. 8vo. R 37374 


WartrTs (Isaac) An humble attempt toward the revival of practical religion 
among Christians, and particularly the Protestant Dissenters, by a serious 
address to ministers and people, in some occasional discourses. London, 


1731. 12mo, pp. ix, 360. R 37371 
WEBB (Clement Charles Julian) Studies in the history of natural theology. 
O.ford, 1915. 8vo, pp. vi, 363. R 38813 


220 BIBLE: TEXTS AND VERSIONS. 


BIBLE: GERMAN.—Biblia Das ist / Die gantze Heylige Schrift / 
Teutsch. D. Mart. Luth. Sampt einem Register / Summarien vber alle 
Capitel / vnd schénen Figuren, M.D. LXII. [The woodcuts designed 

by V. Solis.] ([Colophon:] Getruckt zw Franckfurt am Main | 
Dureh Dawid Zopffeln | vnnd Iohann Raschen | Im lar nach Christi 
Geburt / Tausent finff hundert / vnd zwey vnd sechtzig.) 2 pts. in 
1 vol. Fol. R 37525 


* |* Title within woodcut border. Gothic letter. 
— Die Psalmen. Uebersetzt und ausgelegt von . . . Ferdinand 
aoe ; ray und Heidelberg, 1863-65. 2 vols. 8vo. R 38236 
7 
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BIBLE: GREEK.—SCHMIDT (Erasmus) Novi Testamenti Jesu Christi 
Greci, Hoc Est, Originalis Lingue tapeiov [aliis Concordantie] 
Hactenus Usitato Correctius, Ordinatius, Distinctius, Plenius, Jam dudum 
a pluribus desideratum: Ita Concinnatum, Ut Et Loca reperiendi, & 
Vocum veras Significationes, & Significationum diversitates per Col- 
lationem investigandi, Ducis instar esse possit. Opera Erasmi Schmidu, 
Graec. L. & Mathem. Prof. . . . Witteberge, Impensis heredum 
Clementis Bergerit Bibliopol : Ex Officind Typographicd Jobi Wil- 
helmi Fincelii. An. clo lb CXXXVIIL Fol. ff. [340]. R 36936 


* * There is also an engraved title page. 


—— The gospel according to St. Matthew : the Greek text with intro- 
duction, notes and indices by Alan Hugh M’Neile. . . . London, 1915. 
8vo, pp. xxxvi, 448. R 39075 


BIBLE: LATIN.—Biblia ci concordantijs veteris z noui testamenti et 
sacrorum canonum: necnon z additionibus in marginibus varietatis 
diuersoy textuum: ac etiam canonibus antiquis quattuor euangeliorum. 
Nouissime autem addite sunt concordatie ex viginti libris Josephi de 
antiquitatibus z bello iudaicoexcerpte. [Printer’s device beneath title.]— 
[Sig. R 5 verso, colophon :] . . . Accedut ad hec ex viginti de antiquitati- 
bus z indeoru; bello Josephi libris exhauste autoritates: quas . . . loanes 
de gradib” cdcordantibus cdgruisqs apposuit locis. Impressa aut Lug- 
duni: per M. Jacobum Sacon. Expésis. . . Antonii Koberger Nure- 
burgensis. Feeliciter explicit. Anno nostre salutis. 1521. Nouo Cal. 
Augusti. que est. 24. Julij.—[Sig. AA | recto :] Interpretationes nomini 
hebraicoru. [With woodcuts.] <Lyons : J. Sacon, 1521.>. Fol. pp. 
[14], CCCXVII, [26]. R 37527 


** Title within border of woodcut blocks. 


—— @ Biblia sacra: integra vtriusq; testamenti corpus coplectés : 
diligenter recognita z emédata. Cu concordatijs ac summarijs simul et 
argumeétis: ad toti” intelligentia biblie no paru codacétib” Insup in 
calce eiusdé: annexe sunt nominu Hebraicoru / Chaldeorum atq; 
Grecorum accurate interpretationes. [Printer’s device beneath title.] 
{With woodcut.] ([Colophon :] Paristis, ex officina libraria yolande 
bonhomme, vidue spectabilis viri Thielmannt Keruer, sub signo 
vnicornis in vico sancti iacobi, vbi et venundatur. M.D. xxxiiii. 
Octauo idus Januarij.) 8vo. R 37523 


*,* Imperfect, wanting N.T. and several leaves of O.T. Colopho lied from Bibl 
Society Catalogue. Title within border of woodcut blocks. sede toe. Mabie 


—— Biblia Sacra iuxta vulgata quam Dicvnt Editionem, A Mendis 
Qvibus innumeris partim scribarum incuria, partim sciolorum audaciat 
scatebat, summa cura parique fide repurgata atque ad_priscorum 
probatissimorumque exemplariorum normam, adhibita interdum fontium 
autoritate, loannis Benedicti Parisiensis theologi industria restituta, 
Annorumque a mundo creato ad Christum vsque natum supputatione 
illustrata. Adiecta est in fine Hebraicarum, Greecarum, caeterarumque 
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peregrinarum vocum cum illarum varia a nostra prolatione interpretatio. 

uin & sententiarum insignium copiosum iuxta ac accurate collectum 
indicem suppegimus. Duo postremo indices etiamnum accessere, quorum 
prior qua: in scholiis notatu dignissima occurrere, alter vero insignium 
locorum nomina colligit. Quze legenti signa passim occurrent, epistola 
nuncupatoria 2. pag. manifestabit. Secunda editio. Parisiis Prostant 
apud Carolam Guillard, & Gulielmum Desboys, sub sole aureo, via 
ad diuum Jacobum. 1552. ([Colophon:] Parisits Excudebat Bene- 
dictus Prenotius, sub stella aurea, via Frementella, Anno domini 


M.D. LII.) 2 pts. in I vol.  4to. R 37524 


BIBLE: LATIN.—Sacra Biblia, Acri Stvdio, Ac Diligentia Emendata, 
Rerum, atque Verborum permultis, & perquam dignis Indicibus 
aucta. . . . [With woodcuts.] ({Colophon:] Venetiis Apvd LIolitos. 
M.D.LXXXVIIL) 2 pts. in 1 vol.  4to. R 37526 


*.” Title within woodcut border. 


—-— Cornelii lansenii Episcopi Gandavensis Paraphrasis In Omnes 
Psalmos Davidicos Cvm Argvmentis Et Annotationibvs: Itemgq. in 
Prouerbia, & Ecclesiasticum Commentaria, veterisq. Testamenti Ecclesize 
Cantica, ac in Sapientiam Note. In quibus omnibus hoc agitur, vt 
sublatis mendis, quze in nostram lectionem irrepserunt, genuina lectio 
retineatur, & vt ex collatione facta cum originalibus Hebrais & Greecis 
sensus habeatur qui illis consentiat, aut proxime accedat. Cum Indice 
rerum & verborum locupletissimo, Cui iam postremo accessit alter locorum 
S. Scripturae Index, quze in hoc opere citantur ac elucidantur. [With 
engravings.| Antverpie, Ex Typographia Gisleni Iansenii Ad inter- 
signe Galli Vigilis. M.DC. XIV... . 2 pts. in I vol. Fol. 

R 35758 


—— Liber Ardmachanus. The book of Armagh. Edited with intro- 
duction and appendices by John Gwynn . . . [With facsimiles.] _ [Royal 
Irish Academy.] Dublin, 1913. 4to, pp. ccxc, 503. R 35433 


* * 400 copies printed. This copy is No. 247. 


—— Der Lambeth-Psalter: eine altenglische Interlinear-version des 
Psalters in der Hs. 427 der erzbischoflichen Lambeth Palace Library. 
. . . Herausgegeben von U. Lindelof. [Acta Societatis Scientiarum 
Fennicae, 35, 1. 43, iti.] Helsingfors, 1909-14. 2 vols in I. 
4to. R 36163 


220 BIBLE; GENERAL AIDS TO STUDY. 


ABBOTT (Edwin Abbott) Diatessarica. Cambridge, 1914-15. 8vo. 
In progress. R 7935 


ii rfold l. . . . The beginning . . . 1914. 
10 ii GF ely on pid Section iii. The proclamation of the new kingdom. . 


—1915. 
& *« 
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AsTLEY (Hugh John Dukinfield) Prehistoric archeology and the Old 


Testament : being the Donnellan Lectures delivered before the Univer- 
sity of Dublin in 1906-1907. Enlarged, and with notes and appendices. 


Edinburgh, 1908. 8vo, pp. xi, 314. R 39187 
BAIKIE (James) Lands and peoples of the Bible. . . . Containing. . . 
full-pages of illustrations . . . and a map. London, 1914. 8vo, pp. 
xi, 288. R 38516 
CANTON (William) The Bible and the Anglo-Saxon people. [With 
plates.} London, 1914. 8vo, pp. xi, 284. R 37500 


ETUDES BIBLIQUES. Paris, 1907. 8vo. In progress. 


Dhorme (Paul) Choix de textes religieux assyro-babyloniens. Transcription, traduction, 
commentaire par... P. Dhorme . . . 1907. 8vo. R 35119 


HOSKIER (Herman C.) Codex B and its allies: a study and an indictment. 
. . . London, 1914. 2 vols. 8vo. R 37445 


ILLINGWORTH (John Richardson) The gospel miracles: an essay, with 
two appendices. . . . London, 1915. 8vo, pp. xvii, 213. R 38552 


INTERNATIONAL CRITICAL COMMENTARY. _ The international critical 
commentary on the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments. 


Under the editorship of . .. Samuel Rolles Driver . . . Alfred 
Plummer . . . and . . . Charles Augustus Briggs . . . Edinburgh, 
1915. 8vo. In progress. R 3506 


A critical and exegetical commentary on the Second epistle of St. Paul to the Corinthians. 


By ... A. Plummer.—1915. 


JONES (Maurice) The New Testament in the twentieth century: a survey 
of recent Christological and historical criticism of the New Testament. 


London, 1914. 8vo. pp, xxiv, 467. R 39091 


MOULTON (James Hope) and MILLIGAN (George) The vocabulary of 
the Greek testament, illustrated from the papyri and other non-literary 


sources. London, [1914]. 1 vol. 4to. R 37598 


NoRDEN (Eduard) Agnostos theos : Untersuchungen zur Formengeschichte 
religioser Rede. Leipzig, Berlin, 1913. 8vo, pp. ix, 410. R 38580 


Ramsay (Sir William Mitchell) The James Sprunt Lectures delivered at 
Union Theological Seminary in Virginia. The bearing of recent dis- 
covery on the trustworthiness of the New Testament. [With plates and 
illustrations.] London, 1915. 8vo, pp. xiv, 427. R 38257 


SADOLETO (Jacopo) Cardinal. |. Sddoleti Episcopi Carpentoractis 
Interpretatio in Psalmum Miserere mei Deus. Haganoe, per Iohan. 


Seceriwm. Anno M.D. XXVI. 8vo. ff. [35]. R 37513 
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SCHINMEIER (Johann Adolph) Versuch einer vollstandigen Geschichte der 
schwedischen Bibel-Uebersetzungen und Ausgaben mit Anzeige und 
Beurtheilung ihres Werths. Nebst einem Anhange von einigen seltenen 
Handschriften und den Lebensumst4nden der dabey . . . merkwir- 
digsten Personen aus den bewdhrtesten Quellen gesammlet von . . 
Johann Adolph Schinmeier . . . (Viertes Sticks erste Beylage worin 
die Geschichte der gedruckten Ausgaben wie auch etwas von den 
finnischen Bibel-Uebersetzungen und Ausgaben enthalten ist.) Flens- 
burg und Leipzig, 1777-82. 5 pts. in | vol. 4to. R 26003 


220 BIBLE: COMMENTARIES, ETC. 


GRONAU (Carl) Poseidonios und die jiidisch-christliche Genesisexegese. . . . 
Leipzig, Berlin, 1914. 8vo, pp. viii, 313. 35848 


LAUNAY (Pierre de) Siewr de La Motte et de Vauferlan. Paraphrase 
et exposition sur les epistres de Saint Paul. Auec deux indices, I’vn 
des principales doctrines enseignées par l’apostre. L’autre des hebraismes 
qui sont expliquez en cette exposition. Charenton, 1650. 2 vols. 


4to. R 35477 


WATKINS (Charles Harry) St. Paul’s fight for Galatia. . . . [Translation, 
in the main, of a thesis accepted by the University of Heidelberg for a 
Doctorate of Theology.] London, 1914. 8vo, pp. 312. R 37267 


WESTCOTT (Frederick Brooke) A letter to Asia; being a paraphrase and 
brief exposition of the epistle of Paul the apostle to the believers at 


Colossz. London, 1914. 8vo, pp. vi, 203. R 36217 


PRYSE (James Morgan) The Apocalypse unsealed: being an esoteric 
interpretation of the Initiation of loannés, AzoxddAuyis “Iwavvov, 
commonly called the Revelation of St. John, with a new translation. 
[With plates and illustrations.] London, 1910. 8vo, pp. 222. 


R 36390 
APOCRYPHA.—HARRIS (James Rendel) Hermas in Arcadia, and other 
essays. Cambridge, 1896. 8vo, pp. 83. R 35832 


—— OESTERLEY (William Oscar Emil) The books of the Apocrypha : 
their origin, teaching and contents. London, 1914. 8vo, pp. a as 


—— TONDELLI (Leone) Le odi di Salomone: cantici Cristiani degli 
inizi del II secolo. Werzione dal Siriaco, introduzione e note. 
Prefazione del. . . . Angelo Mercati. . . . Roma, 1914. 8vo, pp. 
xvi, 268. R 36874 


—— Wicks (Henry James) The doctrine of God in the Jewish apocry- 
phal and apocalyptic literature. . . . With introduction by R. H. 
Charles. . . . Thesis approved for the degree of Doctor of Divinity in 
the University of London. London, 1915 [1914]. 8vo, pp. eet 
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GENERAL.—BACON (Benjamin Wisner) Christianity old and new. 
Lectures given at Berkeley, Cal., on the E. T. Earl Foundation. New 
Haven, 1914. 8vo, pp. xiv, 169. R 36886 


BUTLER (Samuel) The fair haven: a work in defence of the miraculous 
element in our Lord's ministry upon earth, both as against rationalistic 
impugners and certain orthodox defenders, by the late John Pickard 
Owen, with a memoir of the author by William Bickersteth Owen. . . . 
Reset; and edited, with an introduction, by R. A. Streatfeild. London, 
1913. 8vo, pp. xx, 285. R 37673 


Ficcis (John Neville) The fellowship of the mystery: being the Bishop 
Paddock lectures delivered at the General Theological Seminary, New 
York, during Lent, 1913. . . . London, 1914. 8vo, pp. xv, 300. 

R 37927 


HARRIS (Charles) Pro fide: a defence of natural and revealed religion ; 
being a text-book of modern apologetics for students of theology and 
others. . . . New and augmented edition. . . . London, 1914. 8vo, 


pp. Ixxvii, 575. R 38517 


HEADLAM (Arthur Cayley) The miracles of the New Testament; being 
the Moorhouse Lectures for 1914, delivered in S. Paul’s cathedral, 
Melbourne. London, 1914. 8vo, pp. xvi, 361. R 38099 


PEGORIER (César) Théologie chrétienne, qu’on explique en forme 
d’entretiens, pour la rendre plus claire & plus sensible. . . . Nouvelle 
edition, corrigée & augmentée par l’auteur. Amsterdam, 1726. 4to, 
pp. 565. R 35503 

SHARPE (Charles Henry) Catholicism and life. London, 1913. 8vo, 
pp. xxxi, 213. R 39090 

URQUHART (James) The life and teaching of William Honyman Gillespie 
of Torbanehill. . . . Prepared on behalf of the trustees of Mrs. Hony- 
man Gillespie of Torbanehill. With a bibliography of the ontological 
argument by E. Lloyd Morrow. [With portraits.] Edinburgh, 1915. 
8vo, pp. 283. R 38564 

CHRISTOLOGY: BUNSEN (Ernst von) The Angel-Messiah of Buddhists, 
Essenes, and Christians. London, 1880. 8vo, pp. xii, 383. R 39167 


BURRAGE (Champlin) Nazareth and the beginnings of Christianity: a new 
view based upon philological evidence; with critical appendices, includ- 
ing unnoticed precanonical readings; a discussion of the birthplace of 
Jesus; and the text of what is believed to be the hitherto undiscovered 
source of the prophecy, that the Messiah ‘‘ should be called a Nazarene”. 
Oxford, 1914. 8vo, pp. 68. R 36062 


NORDEN (Eduard) Josephus und Tacitus iiber Jesus Christus und eine 
messianische Prophetie. . . . Sonderabdruck aus dem xxxi Bande der 
Neuen Jahrbiicher fiir das Klassische Altertum, Geschichte und deutsche 
Literatur. Leipzig, Berlin, 1913. 8vo, pp. 30. R 35145 
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230 RELIGION: DOCTRINAL THEOLOGY. 


OESTERLEY (William Oscar Emil) The evolution of the Messianic idea: 
a study in comparative religion. London, 1908. 8vo, pp. xiii, 276. 


9169 
VONIER (Anschar) The personality of Christ. London. 1915.  8vo, 
pp. vii, 275. R 38710 


ESCHATOLOGY.—BROUGHTON (Herbert) The spirit disembodied. 
When we die we do not fall asleep ; we only change our place. Edin- 
burgh, 1867. 8vo, pp. x, 271. R 34188 

UNKNOWN COUNTRY. That unknown country, or what living men 
believe concerning punishment after death. Together with recorded 
views of men of former times. . . . Illustrated. . . . Springfield, 
Mass., 1889. 8vo, pp. 943. R 39159 

WEBER (Frederick Parkes) Aspects of death in art and epigram; illustrated 
especially by medals, engraved gems, jewels, ivories, antique pottery, 


&c. . . . Second edition, revised and... enlarged. With... 
illustrations. . . . London, 1914. 8vo, pp. xxviii, 46]. R 38694 
CREEDS.—LUTHERAN CHURCH. Libri symbolici ecclesiae Lutheranae. 
Cum appendice quinquepartita edidit Fridericus Francke. . . . Editio 
stereotypa. Lipsiw, 1847. 4 pts. in | vol. 8vo. R 34722 


APOLOGETICS.—PEABODY (Francis Greenwood) The Christian life in 
the modern world. (The sixth series of John Calvin McNair Lectures 
at the University of North Carolina in 1913, expanded and revised.) 
New York, 1914. 8vo, pp. vii, 234. R 38094 


240 RELIGION: DEVOTIONAL. 


FELLOWSHIP. The fellowship of silence: being experiences in the 
common use of prayer without words. Narrated and interpreted by 
Thomas Hodgkin, Percy Dearmer, L. V. Hodgkin, J. C. Fitzgerald, 
together with the editor, Cyril Hepher. [With frontispiece.] London, 
1915. 8vo, pp. vii, 240. R 38522 


FLETCHER (Phineas) Joy In Tribulation. Or, Consolations For Afflicted 
Spirits. . . . London: Printed for James Boler, dwelling at the 
signe of the Marigold in Paul’s Church-yard, 1632. \2mo, pp. 
[14], 339. R 39134 


GARBETT (Edward) and MARTIN (Samuel) The family prayer book ; 
or, morning and evening prayers for every day in the year. i 
prayers and thanksgivings for special occasions. Edited by .. . E. 
Garbett and . . . S. Martin. London, [1863]. 4to, pp. ue - 


KETTLEWELL (Samuel) The authorship of the De imitatione Christi ; with 
many interesting particulars about the book. . . . Containing photo- 


graphic engravings. . . . London, 1877. 8vo, pp. xxiii, a spene 
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PREGER (Wilhelm) Geschichte der deutschen Mystik im Mittelalter. Nach 
den Quellen untersucht und dargestellt von... W. Preger.. . . 
Leipzig, 1874-93. 3 vols. 8vo. R 29700 


ROUSSELOT (Paul) Les mystiques espagnols: Malon de Chaide, Jean 
d’Avila, Louis de Grenade, Louis de Léon, Ste Therése, S. Jean de la 


Croix et leur groupe. . . . Deuxieme édition. Paris, 1869. 8vo, 
pp. vii, 500. R 27522 
TRAHERNE (Thomas) Centuries of meditation. . . . Printed from the 
author’s manuscript. Edited by Bertram Dobell. . . . [New impres- 
sion.] London, 1908. 8vo, pp. xxx, 341. R 37780 


250 RELIGION: HOMILETICS. 


DRIVER (Samuel Rolles) The ideals of the prophets. Sermons by .. . 
S.R. Driver . . . together with a bibliography of his published writings. 
Edinburgh, 1915. 8vo, pp. xii, 239. R 38514 


FERRIERE (Emile) Les apétres: essai d'histoire religieuse d’apres la 
méthode des sciences naturelles. Paris, 1879. 8vo, pp. x, 465. 


R 28195 

HORNE (Charles Silvester) The romance of preaching. Yale lectures on 
preaching. . . . Second impression. [With preface by K. M. Horne.] 
London, [1914]. 8vo, pp. 291. R 39087 


MACLEANE (Douglas) Famous sermons by English preachers. Edited 
with introductory notes by D. Macleane. . . . London, 1911. 8vo, 
pp. xvi, 323. R 38254 


SIMEON (Charles) Helps to composition; or, six hundred skeletons of 
sermons; several being the substance of sermons preached before the 
University [Cambridge]. . . . The third edition. London, 1815. 
5 vols. 8vo. R 28847 


SIMEON (Charles) Hore homileticz, or discourses, in the form of skeletons, 
upon the whole scriptures. London, 1819-20. 11 vols. 8vo. 
R 28848 


260 RELIGION: CHURCH INSTITUTIONS AND WORK. 


DIVINE WORSHIP.—ALCUIN CLUB. Alcuin club collections. 
London, [1912]. 8vo. In progress. R 7955 
19. Skilbeck (C. O.) Illustrations of the liturgy : being thirteen drawi f the cel i 
of the holy communion in a parish church by roid O. Skilbeck a With Boe botecenaey 
explanatory, and an introduction on “ The present opportunity” by P. Dearmer.—[1912]. 
ALCUIN CLUB. Prayer-book revision pamphlets. London, [1914]. 
8vo. In progress. R 7955 
5. Wyatt (E. G. P.) The eucharistic prayer. 
6. Memorial services. Extracted . . . from “A prayer-book revised "’ as issued in 1913... 
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260 RELIGION: CHURCH INSTITUTIONS AND WORK. 


HENRY BRADSHAW SOCIETY. Henry Bradshaw Society founded . . . 
for the editing of rare liturgical texts. London, 1915. 8vo. In pro- 


gress. R 6097 
46. The Hereford breviary. Edited from the Rouen edition of 1505 . . . by W. H. 
Frere and L. E. G. Brown. Vol. III. . . .—1915. 


JAMES (John) A comment upon the collects appointed to be used in the 
Church of England, before the epistle and gospel on Sundays and 
holy days throughout the year... . New edition. London, 1866. 
8vo, pp. vi, 371. R 31221 


JESUS CHRIST. De sancta cruce. [The history of the Invention of the 
cross, edited in Syriac with a German translation.] Ein Beitrag zur 
christlichen Legendengeschichte von Eberhard Nestle. Berlin, 1889. 
8vo, pp. viii, 128. R 35859 


WEAVER (Lawrence) Memorials and monuments, old and new: two 
hundred subjects chosen from seven centuries. [With plates and illus- 
trations.] [Country Life Library.] London, 1915. 8vo, Pet a 

38873 


LITURGIES: Martyrologium scdm morem Romane curie [Printer’s device 
beneath title]. € Venundantur Parisius in via lacobea in intersigniis 
Pellicani et Leonis argentei. [Sig. o 3 recto, colophon:] @ Finit martyro- 
logium accuratissime emendatum per . . . Belinum de Padua ordinis 
fratrum eremitarum sancti Augustini cum additionibus patrum aliarum 
religionum copiosum effectum. Impressum Parrhisiis Anno a natiuitate 
domini Millesimo quingentesimo. xxi. quarto Kal. Januari scdm coputa- 
tioné curie romane. Expensis . . . loanis de marnef librarii iurati 
Uniuersitatis Parisien. commorantis in via lacobea in intersignio Pellicani. 
Necnon z Petri viart librarii religatoris iurati etiam eiusdem uniuersitatis 
commorantis in via Iacobea in intersignio Leonis argentei. Et ibidem 


venduntur. <Paris, 1521.> 4to, ff. [II 1]. R 33949 


* * Title within border of woodcut blocks. 


LITURGIES, The primitive liturgy: for the use of the Oratory [of John 
Henley]. Part I. Being a form of morning and evening prayer, not 
impos’d, as necessary, but propos’d, as expedient ; as full, regular and 
compendious, as the usual method will admit; taken entirely from 
scripture, and the primitive writers, but especially the most antient and 
authentick liturgy of the apostolical constitutions. London, 1726. 


8vo, pp. 63. R 36315 


LiturGIEs: A revised liturgy: being the order of the administration of 
the Lord’s Supper according to the use of the Church of England with 
divers enrichments and alterations. Edited by B. W. Randolph. . . . 


ee introduction by J. H. Maude. . . . London, [ he yuo 
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260 RELIGION: CHURCH INSTITUTIONS AND WORK 


WRIGHT (Thomas) The lives of the British hymn writers: being personal 
memoirs derived largely from unpublished materials. [With plates.] 


London, 1910, etc. 3 vols. 8vo. R 37496 


1. J. Hart.—1910. 
2. A. M. Toplady and contemporary hymn writers.—1911. 
3. |. Watts and contemporary pete writers.— 1914. 
SACRAMENTS: GROTON (William Mansfield) The Christian eucharist 
and the pagan cults. The Bohlen Lectures, 1913. New York, 1914. 
8vo, pp. xu, 203. Ri37489 


270 RELIGION: RELIGIOUS HISTORY. 


GENERAL.—BARONIUS (Cesar) Cardinal. Annales ecclesiastici . . . 
Vna cum Critica historico-chronologica. . . . Antoni Pagi. . . . In 
qua rerum narratio defenditur . . . ordo temporum corrigitur, & periodo 
Greco-Romana munitur. Additur preterea Dissertatio hypatica 
ejusdem Pagii; & Epistola consularis Henrici card. Norisu. In hac 
vero editione fasti consulares ab A. U. C. 709 ad annum Christi 567 
illustrantur. . . . Accedunt animadversiones in Pagium. . . . [Edited 


by G. D. Mansi and D. Giorgi] Luce, 1738-46. 19 vols. Fol. 
R 35224 


—— RAYNALDUS (Odoricus) Annales ecclesiastici ab anno MCXCVIII. 
ubi desinit Cardinalis Baronius. . . . Accedunt in hac editione notee 
chronologicae, critice, historicae, quibus Raynaldi Annales illustrantur 

. emendantur, auctore Joanne Dominico Mansi. . . . Luce, 1747-56. 


1SayalxFol: R 35224:2 


BOISNORMAND DE BONNECHOSE (Francois Paul Emile) Les reformateurs 
avant la réforme, XV¢€ siecle: Jean Hus et le Concile de Constance. 


Paris, 1845. 2 vols. inl. 8vo. R 31499 
BOND (Francis) Dedications and patron saints of English churches: 
ecclesiastical symbolism, saints and their emblems. ... With. . . 
illustrations. Ozford, 1914. 8vo, pp. xvi, 343. R 38075 


CHURCH UNIVERSAL. The church universal. London, 1909. 8vo. 
In progress. 


1. Ragg (L.) The church of the apostles ; being an outline of the history of the church of 


the apostolic age. R 39093 
DUNBAR (Agnes B. C.) A dictionary of saintly women. . . . London, 
1904-05. 2 vols. 8vo. R 38218 


GOERRES-GESELLSCHAFT. Quellen und Forschungen aus dem Gebiete 
der Geschichte. In Verbindung mit ihrem iigoacie Institut in Rom, 
herausgegeben von der Gorres-Gesellschaft. Paderborn, 1914. 8vo. 
In progress. R 14325 

17. Mohler (L.) Die Kardinale J. und P. Colonna: ein Beitrag zur Geschichte des 


Zeitalters Bonifaz viii. 


ial te 
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270 RELIGION: RELIGIOUS HISTORY. 


HAMILTON (Harold Francis) The people of God: an inquiry into 
Christian origins. . . . Ozford, 1912. 2 vols. 8vo. R 37454 


JAcoBY (Adolf) Die antiken Mysterienreligionen und das Christentum. 
[Religions geschichtliche Volksbucher III. Reihe, 12. Heft.] Tuibingen, 
1910. 8vo, pp. 44. R 33941 


KITTS (Eustace J.) In the days of the councils: a sketch of the life and 
times of Baldassare Cossa, afterward Pope John the twenty-third. . . . 
Illustrated. London, 1908. 8vo, pp. xxiv, 421. R 38353 

—— Pope John the twenty-third and . . . John Hus of Bohemia. . . . 
Illustrated. London, 1910. 8vo, pp. xxx, 446. R 38354 


LAKE (Kirsopp) The stewardship of faith: our heritage from early 

Christianity. London, [1915]. 8vo, pp. vii, 195. R 38513 

MACKINLAY (James Murray) Ancient church dedications in Scotland. 

.. . [With map.] Edinburgh, 1910. 8vo. In progress. R 38078 
{1.] Scriptural dedications. 

MANN (Horace K.) The lives of the popes in the middle ages. . . . 

[With plates.] London, 1915. 8vo. In progress. R 9787 
11-12. 1198-1216.—1915. 


PITTONI (Giovanni Battista) Vita del sommo pontefice Benedetto deci- 
moterzo dell’ ordine de’ predicatori. [With portrait.] Venezia, 1730. 


4to, pp. 72. R 36159 
PROUDHON (Pierre Joseph) Césarisme et Christianisme, de l’an 45 avant 
J.-C. a l’an 476 aprés. . . . Précédé d'une préface par J. A. Langlois. 
Paris, 1883. 2 vols. 8vo. R 28123 
ROME, Church of. Regesta pontificum Romanorum. lubente Regia 
Sociétate Gottingensi congessit Paulus Fridolinus Kehr. . . . Berolini, 
1913. 8vo. In progress. R 13133 
Italia pontificia . . . Vol. VI. Liguria sive provincia Mediolanensis. Pars I. Lombardia. 
—1913. 
—— Regestum Clementis Papae v. Ex Vaticanis archetypis. . . nunc 


. editum cura et studio monachorum ordinis s. Benedicti. . . . 


(Appendices. Tomus |.) Romae, 1885-92. 10 vols. in 8. Fol. 


R 35250 
SEEBERG (Reinhold) Der Ursprung des Christusglaubens. Leipzig, 1914. 
8vo, pp. 62. R 36431 


STUDIEN zur Geschichte der Theologie. Neue Studien zur Geschichte 
der Theologie und der Kirche. Herausgegeben von N. Bonwetsch . . . 
und R. Seeberg. . . . Berlin, 1914. 8vo. In progress. R 7653 

20. Sachsse (C.) D. B. Hubmaier als Theologe. 

VoicT (Georg) Enea Silvio de’ Piccolomini, als Papst Pius der Zweite, 
und sein Zeitalter. . . . Mit dem Bildnisse des Papstes. Berlin, 1856- 
63. 3-vols. 8vo. R 30897 
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270 RELIGION: RELIGIOUS HISTORY. 


MONASTIC ORDERS.—BENEDICTINES. Bullarium monachorum_nig- 
rorum S. Benedicti Congregationis Angliae. Fort-Augusti, 1912. 


4to, pp. iv, 172. R 33329 
BRYCE (William Moir) The Scottish Grey Friars. [With illustrations.] 
Edinburgh and London, 1909. 2 vols. 8vo. R 38844 
CHERANCE (Léopold de) Saint Francois d’Assise, 1182-1226. [With 
illustrations.} Paris, 1892. 8vo, pp. 344. R 38240 
FRANCISCANS. Documenti francescani. Arezzo, 1913. 8vo. In 
progress. R 37776 
1. Pulinari (D.) Gronache dei frati minori della provincia di Toscona, secondo 'l’autografo 
d'Ognissanti ; edite dal . . . S. Mencherini. . . . 


—— Regula et testamentum seraphici p. Francisci, cum declarationibus 
ejusdem, aliisque instructionibus, ad institutionem novitiorum quam maxime 


necessariis. Antverpia@, 1692. 16mo, pp. 317. R 37592 
GEM (Samuel Harvey) Hidden saints: a study of the Brothers of the 
Common Life. . . . London, 1907. 8vo, pp. 204. R 37595 
MARTIN (Jean Baptiste) Le monastere du Verbe-Incarné de Lyon. 
Notice historique. Lyon, 1905. 8vo, pp. 87. R 38348 
PLASSE (Francois Xavier) Souvenirs du pays de sainte Therese. [With 
plates.] Paris, 1875. 8vo, pp. vii, 320. R 27523 


ROBERTSBRIDGE, Sussex. Calendar of charters and documents relating 
to the Abbey of Robertsbridge, Co. Sussex, preserved at Penshurst 
among the muniments of Lord de Lisle and Dudley. [Lundon, printed], 


1873. 4to, pp. 179. R 34819 
ENGLAND.—CHURCHMAN’'S LIBRARY. The churchman’s library. 
Edited by John Henry Burn. . . . [With map.] London, 1898. 8vo. 
In progress, R 38714 


Collins (W. E.) Bishop of Gibraltar, The beginnings of English Christianity : with 
special reference to the coming of St. Augustine.— 1898. 

CALAMY (Edmund) The Nonconformist’s memorial : being an account of 
the ministers, who were ejected or silenced after the Restoration, partic- 
ularly by the Act of Uniformity, which took place on Bartholomew-day, 
Aug. 24, 1662. . . . Originally written by ... E. Calamy.... 
Now abridged and corrected, and the author's additions inserted, with 
. . . further particulars . . . by Samuel Palmer. To which is prefixed 
an introduction, containing a brief history of the times in which they 
lived, and the grounds of their Nonconformity. Embellished with the 
heads of many of those venerable divines. . . . London, 1775. 2 vols. 
8vo. R 36978 

The second edition. London, 1802-03. 3 vols. 8vo. R 37346 


COLLIGAN (James Hay) Eighteenth century nonconformity. London, 
1915. 8vo, pp. vii, 143. R 39077 
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270 RELIGION: RELIGIOUS HISTORY. 


LLoyD (Charles) Particulars of the life of a dissenting minister, C. Lloyd, 
1766-1829. Written by himself. With occasional reflections, illustra- 


tive of the education and professional state of the dissenting clergy, and 


of the character and manners of the dissenters in general. . . . (Reprint). 
London, 1911. 8vo, pp. xvi, 188. R 36867 
HOME (Charles Silvester) Pulpit, platform and parliament. _ Illustrated. 
London, 1913. 8vo, pp. xi, 216. R 39086 
PATON (John Lewis) John Brown Paton: a biography. [With plates.] 
London, [1914]. 8vo, pp. xix, 538. R 37501 


SELBIE (William Boothby) The life of Andrew Martin Fairbairn . . . 
first Principal of Mansfeld College, Oxford. [With portraits.] Lon- 
don, 1914. 8vo, pp. vii, 456. R 37664 


SHUFFREY (William Arthur) The churches of the deanery of North 
Craven. [With plates.] Leeds, 1914. 8vo, pp. viii, 251. R 36411 


SMITH (Lucius Frederick Moses Bottomley) Bishop of Knaresborough. 
The story of Ripon Minster: a study in church history. . . . With 
. illustrations. Leeds, 1914. 4to, pp. 327. R 38077 


STARK (Adam) History of the bishopric of Lincoln, from its commence- 
ment at Sidnacester or Lindisse, its connection with Litchfield and 
Leicester, its junction with Dorchester, until the seat of the see was 


fixed at Lincoln, immediately after the Conquest. . . . London, [1852]. 
8vo, pp. xvi, 529. R 29830 
IRELAND.—BuRDY (Samuel) The life of Philip Skelton. . . . Reprinted 
from the edition of 1792, with an introduction by Norman Moore. 
Oxford, 1914. 8vo, pp. xxxvu, 255. R 39067 
GUILDAY (Peter) The English Catholic refugees on the continent, 1558- 
1795. . . . London, 1914. I vol. 8vo. In progress. R 37353 
SCOTLAND.—MACMILLAN (Donald) The life of Robert Flint. . . . 
[With portraits.] London, 1914. 8vo, pp. xi, 518. R 38093 


FRANCE.—COQUEREL (Charles Augustin) Histoire des églises du désert 
chez les protestants de France depuis la fin du regne de Louis XIV 
jusqu’a la revolution francaise. Paris, 1841. 2 vols. 8vo. R 28050 


GREARD (Vallery Clement Octave) Edmond Scherer. Paris, 1890. 
8vo, pp. 232. R 28036 


GUERRIER (Louis) Madame Guyon : sa vie, sa doctrine et son influence : 
D’aprés les écrits originaux et des documents inédits. Paris, 1881. 


8vo, pp. 515. R 26784 


LicuGE, Abbey of. Archives de la France monastique. Abbaye de 
Ligugé, Paris, 1914. 8vo. In progress. R 11772 
17. Beaunier( ) a Benedictine monk. Abbayes et prieurés de l’ancienne F ae 


Recueil historique des archevéchés, évéchés, abbayes et prieures de France... . lome 
septiboad: Pigsiice ecclésiastique de Rouen. Par . . . J.-M. Besse.—1914. 
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270 RELIGION: RELIGIOUS HISTORY. 


GERMANY.—BECKER (Bernhard) of Gnadenfeld. Zinzendorf im 
Verhiltnis zu Philosophie und Kirchentum seiner Zeit. Geschichtliche 
Studien. Leipzig, 1886. 8vo, pp. vii, 580. R 25629 


—— SEEBERG (Reinhold) Die Kirche Deutschlands im neunzehnten 
Jahrhundert. Eine Einfihrung in die religiosen, Theologischen und 
Kirchlichen Fragen der Gegenwart . . . Dritte . . . verbesserte und 
erweiterte Auflage. Leipzig, 1910. 8vo, pp. x, 428. R 21280 


SPAIN.—LGPEZ FERREIRO (Antonio) Historia de la Santa A. M. 


Iglesia de Santiago de Compostela. [With plates and illustrations.] 
Santiago, 1898-1909 [1911]. 11 vols. 8vo. R 36884 


NETHERLANDS.—ALTMEYER (Jean Jacques) Les précurseurs de la 
réforme aux Pays-Bas. La Haye, 1886. 2 vols. 8vo. R 37826 


—— ANALECTA VATICANO-BELGICA. Recueil de documents con- 
cernant les anciens dioceses de Cambrai, Liege, Thérouanne et Tournai, 
publiés par l'Institut historique belge de Rome. ome, 1906-14. 6 
vols. 8vo. R 37677 


1. Suppliques de Clément VI, 1342-1352. Textes et analyses publiés par... U. 
Berliere. . . .—1906. 

2-3. Lettres de Jean XXII, 1316-1334. Textes et analyses publies par A. Fayen. . . 
2 vols.—1908-[1912]. 

4. Lettres de Benoit XII, 1334-1342. Textes et analyses publiés par A. Fierens. . . . 


—1910. 

5. Suppliques d’Innocent VI, 1352-1362. Textes et analyses publiés par... U. 
Berligre. . . .—I911. 

7. Suppliques d’Urbain V, 1362-1370. Textes et analyses publiés par A. Fierens. . . . 
—1914. 


BELGIUM.—BEAUCOURT DE NOORTVELDE (Patrice Antoine) De- 
scription historique de l’église collégiale et paroissiale de Notre Dame a 
Bruges, avec une histoire chronologique de tous les prévots, suivie d’un 
recueil des épitaphes anciennes & modernes de cette église. [With 


plates.| Bruges, 1773. 4to, pp. 343. R 36162 


SWITZERLAND.—ZWINGLIVEREIN. Quellen zur schweizerischen 
Reformationsgeschichte. Herausgegeben vom Zwingliverein in Ziirich 
unter Leitung von... Emil Egli. . . . Basel, 1901-06. 3 vols. 
8vo. In progress. R 35522 

|. Wyss (B.) Die Chronik des B. Wyss, 1519-1530. Herausgegeben von G. Finsler.— 
aie Daler: Pek 190e Diarium, Annales vitae, der Jahre 1504-1574. . .. 
a ee ‘adiciee ae des L, Bosshart von Winterthur, 1185-1532. Heraus- 

CHINA.—BROOMHALL (Marshall) The jubilee story of the China Inland 
Mission. With . . . illustrations & map. [With foreword by J. W. 
Stevenson.] London, 1915. 8vo, pp. xvi, 386. R 39076 

INDIA.—CLOUGH (John Everett) Social Christianity in the orient: the 
story of a man, a mission and a movement. By J. E. Clough. . . . 
Written down for him by . . . Emma Rauschenbusch Clough. . . . 
[With map and plates.] New York, 1914. 8vo, pp. xiii, 409. 


R 37670 
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PERSIA.—LABOURT (Jérome) Le christianisme dans |’empire perse sous 


la dynastie sassanide, 224-632. . . . Deuxieme édition. [With map] 
[Bibliotheque de |’Enseignement de |'Histoire Ecclésiastique.] Paris, 
1904. 8vo, pp. xix, 372. R 38150 


AMERICA.—EVERY (Edward Francis) successively Bishop of the Falk- 
land Islands and Bishop in Argentina and Eastern South America. 
The Anglican church in South America. [With foreword by E. Jacob, 
Bishop of St. Albans.] [With maps and plates.] London, 1915. 
8vo, pp. vii, 155. : R 39089 


280 RELIGION: CHRISTIAN CHURCHES. 


RIVET (André) Remarqves Et Considerations Svr La Response De F. 
Nicolas Coeffeteav Moine De La Secte De Dominiqve, Av Livre de 
Messire Philippes De Mornay, Seigneur du Plessis Marly, intitulé, le 
Mystere d’Iniquité, c’est a dire, l’Histoire de la Papauté. Pour Defense 
de la Monarchie d’un seul Iesvs Christ sur son Eglise, & de la Souv- 
eraineté des Empereurs, & Rois, sur leurs Estats ; contre les usurpations 
des Papes, & les cavillations de leurs flatteurs. Par Andre’ Rivet 
Poictevin, Ministre de la Parole de Dieu en |’Eglise de Thouars. Pre- 
miere Partie: En laquelle sont traictées les principales controverses 
Historiques, des huits premiers siecles. 4 Savmvr, Par Thomas 


Portau, 1615. 1 vol. 4to. R 35504 
BRAILSFORD (Mabel Richmond) Quaker women, 1650-1690. London, 
1915. 8vo, pp. xi, 340. R 39078 


WARD (Joseph) A retrospect of the Oldham meeting of the Society of 
Friends, its schools, and kindred societies. [With plate and illustrations. ] 


Oldham, [1911]. 8vo, pp. xii, 169. R 29962 


EVANS (George Eyre) Vestiges of Protestant dissent: being lists of 
ministers, sacramental plate, registers, antiquities, and other matters per- 
taining to most of the churches, and a few others, included in the national 
conference of Unitarian, Liberal Christian, Free Christian, Presbyterian, 
and other non-subscribing or kindred congregations. . . . With illustra- 
tions by George H. Burgess. Liverpool, 1897. 8vo, pp. xxiv, 398. 

R 38229 


McLACHLAN (Herbert) The Unitarian Home Missionary College, 1854- 
1914: its foundation and development, with some account of the mission- 
ary activity of its members. [With plates] London, Manchester, 
1915. 8vo, pp. 176. R 38074 


ENCLAND. A collection of acts of Parliament, and clauses of acts of 
Parliament, relative to those protestant dissenters who are usually called 
by the name of Quakers, from the year 1688. London, 1757.  4to, 
pp. 96. R 33390 


a 
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280 RELIGION: CHRISTIAN CHURCHES. 
WESLEY (John) [Journal.] The journal of . . . J. Wesley. . . . En- 


larged from original MSS., with notes from unpublished diaries, annota- 
tions, maps, and illustrations. Edited by Nehemiah Curnock, assisted 
by experts. Standard edition. Vol. VI. London, [1915]. Bvo. 
In progress. R 20221 


290 RELIGION : NON-CHRISTIAN. 


GENERAL.—LUZAC’S ORIENTAL RELIGIOUS SERIES. London, 1913. 


8vo. In progress. 
4. Nukariya (K.) The religion of the Samurai : a study of Zen philosophy and discipline 
in China and Japan. . . .—1913. R 35372 


LYALL (Sir Alfred Comyn) Asiatic studies, religious and social. . . . 


London, 1899. 2 vols. 8vo. R 38505 
QUEST SERIES. Edited by G. R. S. Mead. London, 1914-15. 8vo. 
In progress. 
Davids (C. A.) Buddhist psychology : an inquiry into the analysis and theory of mind in 
Pali literature.—1914. R 38079 
Nicholson (R. A.) The mystics of Islam.—1914. R 38103 
Underhill afterwards Moore (E.) Ruysbroeck.—1915. R 38323 
GREEK AND ROMAN.—CIRILLI (Rene) Les pretres danseurs de Rome. 
tude sur la corporation sacerdotale des saliens. . . . Preface de . . . 
J. Toutain. . . . Paris, 1913. 8vo, pp. xi, 186. R 35415 
Cook (Arthur Bernard) Zeus: a study in ancient religion. . . . [With 
plates and illustrations.] Cambridge, 1914. 8vo. In progress. 
R 37564 


1. Zeus, god of the bright sky. 


Davis (Gladys M. N.) The Asiatic Dionysos. London, 1914. 8vo, 
pp. x, 276. R 37669 


BUDDHISM, etc.—BRUMUND (Jan Frederik Gerrit) Bijdragen tot de 
Kennis van het Hindoeisme op Java. Batavia, 1868. 4to, pp. 309. 
, R 39157 


BUDDHIST SOCIETY of Great Britain and Ireland. The Buddhist review. 
The organ of the Buddhist Society of Great Britain and Ireland. Vol. 
4(-5, 1912-13, etc.). London, 1912, etc. 2vols. 8yvo. In progress. 

R 24777 


GETTY (Alice) The gods of northern Buddhism : their history, icono- 
graphy and progressive evolution through the northern Buddhist countries. 
. . . With a general introduction on Buddhism translated from the French 
of J. Deniker. Illustrations from the collection of Henry H. Getty. 
Oxford, 1914. 4to, pp. lui, 196. R 37490 


LILLIE (Arthur) India in primitive Christianity. [With plates.] London, 
909. 8vo, pp. xii, 299. R 39168 
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SILbERNAGL (Isidor) Der Buddhismus nach seiner Entstehung, Fortbildung 
und Verbreitung. Eine kulturhistorische Studie. Miinchen, 1891. 
8vo, pp. vii, 196. R 39183 


PARSISM.—DHALLA (Maneckji Nusservanji) Zoroastrian theology from 


the earliest times to the present day. New York, 1914. 8vo, pp. Xxxil, 
384. R 38388 


DINKARD. The Dinkard. The original Péhlwi text; the same trans- 
literated in (vol. 1-10) Zend, (vol.-11-13 Roman) characters; transla- 
tions of the text in the Gujrate and English languages ; a commentary 
and a glossary of select terms. (Vol. 1-4. The English translation by 
Ratanshah E. Kohiyar.—Vol. 5-13. The English translation by Darab 
Dastur Peshotan Sanjana. . . .) (Vol. 1-9. By Peshotan Dustoor 
Behramjee Sanjana.) (Vol. 10-13. By Darab Dastur Peshotan Sanjana.) 
. . . Published under the patronage of the Sir Jamsedji Jijibhai Trans- 
lation Fund. Bombay, Leipzig, and London, 1874-1912. 13 vols. 
8vo. In progress. R 38224 

JUDAISM.—BENAMOZEGH (Elijah) Israel et I"humanite: etude sur le 
probleme de la religion universelle et sa solution. [Edited by A. 
Palliere.]_ Préface de Hyacinthe Loyson. . . . [With portrait.] Paris, 


1914. 8vo, pp. xli, 735. R 35417 
COHEN (Israel) Jewish life in modern times. . . . With . . . illustrations 
andamap. London, [1914]. 8vo, pp. xii, 374. R 39153 
FRASER (John Foster) The conquering Jew. London, [1915]. 8vo, 
pp. 304. R 38512 


JEWISH HisTORICAL SOCIETY OF ENGLAND. The Jewish historical 
society of England. [Publications.] [With facsimile and _portraits.] 
London and Edinburgh, [1905]-1910. 8vo. In progress. R 7838 

England. Celebration of the 250th anniversary of the Whitehall conference, 1655-1905. 
England. Calendar of the plea rolls of the Exchequer of the Jews preserved in the Public 
Record Office. Vol. II]. Edward I., 1273-1275. Edited by J. M. Rigg. . . .—1910. 

JIRKU (Anton) Materialien zur Volksreligion Israels. . . . Leipzig, 1914. 

8vo, pp. viii, 149. R 36429 


MONTGOMERY (James Alan) The Bohlen Lectures for 1906. The 
Samaritans: the earliest Jewish sect, their history, theology and literature. 
[With maps and plates.] Philadelphia, 1907. 8vo, pp. xiv, eee 


37663 
SMITH (Henry Preserved) The religion of Israel: an historical study. 
Edinburgh, 1914. 8vo, pp. x, 369. R 37498 


MUHAMMADISM.—CAETANI (Leone) Principe di Teano, Studi di 
storia orientale. [With maps.] Milano, 1911-1914. 8vo. RF ie 


TeSs, 
é |. Islam e Cristianesimo --L’ Arabia preislamica—Gli Arabi antichi.—1911. 
3, La biografia di Maometto profeta ed uomo di stato—Il principio del califfato—La con- 


quista d’Arabia.—1914. : 
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290 RELIGION: NON-CHRISTIAN. 
KuR’AN. Leaves from three ancient Qurans, possibly pre-‘Othmanic, 


with a list of their variants. Edited by . . . Alphonse Mingana.. . 
and Agnes Smith Lewis. . . . [With facsimiles.] Cambridge, 1914. 
4to, pp. xlv, 75. R 37491 
KuR’AN. The Qoran; with the commentary of . . . Aboo al-Qasim 


Mahmood bin ‘Omar al-Zamakhshari, entitled ‘‘ The Kashshaf ’an haqaiq 
al-tanzil."” Edited by W. Nassau Lees . . . and . . . Khadim Hosain 


and ‘Abd al-Hayi. . . . Calcutta, 1856-59. 2 vols. 4to. R 34025 
Kur’AN. Il Corano. Versione italiana del . . . Vincenzo Calza. . . . 
Con commenti, ed una notizia biografica di Maometto. Bastia, 1847. 
8vo, pp. xiv, 330. R 37973 
VITAL Forces. The vital forces of Christianity and Islam: six studies 
by missionaries to Moslems, with an introduction by . . . S. M. Zwemer 
. .. and a concluding study by . . . Duncan B. Macdonald... . 
Ozford, 1915. 8vo, pp. vi, 250. R 38812 


MINOR RELIGIONS.—RELIGIOUS QUEST OF INDIA. The religious 
quest of India. Edited by J. N. Farquhar . . . and H. D. Griswold. 


.. . Oxford, 1915. 8vo. In progress. R 39064 
Stevenson (M.) The heart of Jainism. .. . With an introduction by ...G. P. Taylor... . 
TAGORE (Devendra Nath) The autobiography of . . . D. Tagore. . . . 


‘Translated from the original Bengali by Satyendranath Tagore and Indira 
Devi. [With an introduction by E. Underhill.] [With portrait.] 
London, 1914,  8vo, pp. xl, 295. R 37463 


GRANTH. The Adi Granth, or the holy scriptures of the Sikhs, translated 
from the original Gurmukhi, with introductory essays, by . . . Ernest 
Trumpp. . . . Printed by order of the Secretary of State for India in 
Council. (Appendix. Original text of the Japji). London, 1877. 
8vo, pp. cxxxvii, 715, R 38678 


CHEYNE (Thomas Kelly) The reconciliation of races and religions. . . . 
With frontispiece. London, 1914. 8vo, pp. xx, 216. R 37552 


300 SOCIOLOGY : GENERAL, 


COURCELLE SENEUIL (Jean Gustave) Préparation a l'étude du droit: 


étude des principes. . . . Paris, 1887. 8vo, pp. xi, 489. R 28027 
LERMINIER (Jean Louis Eugene) Philosophie du droit. . . . Troisieme 
édition, revue, corrigée et augmentée. . . . Paris, 1853. 8vo, pp. 
XRKVID 3.0. R 28941 
LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS and Political Science. Studies in 
economics and political science. Edited by . . . W. Pember Reeves. 


. . . London, 1912-14. 8vo. In progress, 


England. Seasonal trades. By various writers. With an introduction by S. Webb. 
Edited by S. Webb . . . and A. Freeman. . . .—1912. 


Dearle Se Industrial training, with special reference to the conditions prevailing in 


London. . . .— 7596 
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STEPHEN (S77 James Fitzjames) Bart. Liberty, equality, fraternity. . . . 


, London, 1873. 8vo, pp. vi, 350. R 29224 
TARDE (Gabriel) Les lois de I'imitation: étude sociologique. Paris, 
1890. 8vo, pp. viii, 431. R 28033 
WALLAS (Graham) Human nature in politics. . . . Third edition. 
London, 1914. 8vo, pp. xvi, 302. R 36871 


320 SOCIOLOGY: POLITICAL SCIENCE. 


AMERICAN CITIZEN SERIES. American citizen series. Edited by 
Albert Bushnell Hart. . . . New York, 1914. 8vo. In progress. 
R 38709 


Lowell (A. L.) Public opinion and popular government. . . . New edition. 


CHRISTENSEN (Arthur) Politics and crowd-morality: a study in the 
philosophy of politics. . . . Translated from the Danish by A. Cecil 
Curtis. . . . London, 1915. 8vo, pp. x, 270. R 38877 


HOSMER (George Washington) The people and politics; or, the structure 
of states and the significance and relation of political forms. . . . 


London, 1883. 8vo, pp. vi, 339. R 29463 


MASON (Henry Joseph Monck) Essay on the antiquity and constitution of 
parliaments in Ireland. Dublin, 1820. 8vo, pp. 70, xii. R 38317 


MULFORD (E.) The nation: the foundations of civil order and political 
life in the United States. New York, 1870. 8vo, pp. xiv, 418. 


R 29264 

PARTOUNAU DU PUYNODE (Michel Gustave) Les lois du travail et de 
la population. Paris, 1860. 2 vols.in 1. 8vo. R 30128 
PuLSZKY (Agost) The theory of law and civil society. [Translated from 
the Hungarian.} London, 1888. 8vo, pp. 443. R 28550 
SCHUYLER (Eugene) American diplomacy and the furtherance of commerce. 
London, [1886]. 8vo, pp. xiv, 469. R 29481 
SMITH (Richmond Mayo) Emigration and immigration: a study in social 
science. London, 1890. 8vo, pp. xiv, 316. R 29295 


THWING (Charles Franklin) and (Carrie F. Butler). The family: an 
historical and social study. Boston, 1887. 8vo, pp. 213. R 30335 


TREITSCHKE (Heinrich von) Politik. Vorlesungen gehalten an der 
Universitat zu Berlin. . . . Herausgegeben von Max Cornicelius. . . 


Dritte. . . . Auflage. Leipzig, 1911-13. 2 vols. 8vo. R 37772 


VILLIAUME (Nicolas) La politique moderne: traité complet de politique. 
. . . Paris, 1873. 8vo, pp. iv, 352. R 29972 


y* 
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GENERAL: AGAZZINI(Michele) La science de |’économie politique, ou 
principes de la formation, du progres, et de la décadence de la richesse ; 
et application de ces principes a |’administration économique des nations. 


[With folding tables.] Paris, 1822. 8vo, pp. xv, 389. R 29966 
BAUDRILLART (Henri Joseph Léon) Manuel d’économie politique. 
Paris, 1857. 8vo, pp. vii, 496. R 27954 


CANNAN (Edwin) A history of the theories of production and distribution 
in English political economy from 1776 to 1848. London, 1893. 8vo, 
pp. xi, 410. R 29752 


DENSLOW (Van Buren) Principles of the economic philosophy of society, 
government and industry. [With tables] New York, [1888]. 8vo, 


pp. xxx, 782. R 29282 
ELy (Richard Theodore) An introduction to political economy. . . . 
With a preface by John K. Ingram. . . . London, 1891. 8vo, pp. 
358. R 29512 
FLOREZ ESTRADA (Alvaro) Curso de economia politica. Londres, 
1828. 2 vols. 8vo. R 30195 
GIDE (Charles) «nd Rist (Charles) A history of economic doctrines from 
the time of the physiocrats to the present day. . . . Translation from 
the second . . . edition of 1913 under the direction of . . . William 

Smart, by R. Richards. . . . London, 1915. 8vo, pp. xxii, 672. 
R 39109 


GUILHAUD DE LAVERGNE (Louis Gabriel Léonce) Les économistes 
francais du dix-huitieme siecle. Paris, 1870. 8vo, pp. 496. 
R 30061 


HoBSON (John Atkinson) The industrial system: an inquiry into earned 
and unearned income. . . . New and revised edition. London, 1910. 


8vo, pp. xx, 338. R 36975 
LoRIA (Achille) The economic synthesis: a study of the laws of income. 
. . . Translated from the Italian by M. Eden Paul. . . . London, 
1914. 8vo, pp. xu, 368. R 38749 


MARTINELLI (Jules) Entretiens populaires sur ]’économie politique. . . . 
Paris, 1866. 8vo, pp. viii, 264. R 29992 
MOLINARI (Gustave Henri de) Les lois naturelles de l'économie politique. 
Paris, [1887]. 8vo, pp. viti, 333. R 28990 
PALGRAVE (Sir Robert Harry Inglis) Dictionary of political economy. 
Edited by Sir R. H. I. Palgrave . . . [New edition with a es 
Vol. |... . London, 1915. 8vo. In progress. R 38726 
PATTEN (Simon Nelson) The theory of prosperity. New York, 1902. 
8vo, pp. ix, 237. R 29262 


CAPITAL AND LABOUR.— AUDIGANNE (Armand) La lutte industrielle 
des peuples. . . . Paris, 1868. 8vo, pp. 416. R 28989 


—_ 
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COLE (George Douglas Howard) The world of labour: a discussion of 
the present and future of trade unionism. . . . With a frontispiece by 


Will Dyson. London, 1913. 8vo, pp. vii, 443. R 39155 


HossoN (John Atkinson) The evolution of modern capitalism. A study 
of machine production. . . . New and revised edition. [With illustra- 
tions.| [The Contemporary Science Series.] London and Felling-on- 
Tyne, 1906. 8vo, pp. xv, 450. R 36973 


MALLOock (William Hurrell) Labour and the popular welfare. . . . New 
edition, with appendix. London, 1894. 8vo, pp. xxvii, 357. . 
R 30316 


MARX (Carl) Capital: a critical analysis of capitalist production. . . . 
Translated from the third German edition, by Samuel Moore and Edward 
Aveling, and edited by Frederick Engels. [Fifth edition.] _ [Half-guinea 
International Library.} London, 1896. 8vo, pp. xxxi, 816. R 37550 


NATIONAL GUILDS. National guilds: an inquiry into the wage system 
and the way out. Edited by A. R. Orage. London, 1914. 8vo, 


pp. vin, 370. R 39152 
SUISSE (Jules Francois Simon) afterwards SIMON (Jules Francois) 
L’ouvriere. . . . Troisieme édition. Paris, 1861. 8vo, pp. xi, 414. 
R 29944 

—— Letravail. Paris, 1866. 8vo, pp. ui, 420. R 30162 
TAYLOR (Frederick Winslow) The principles of scientific management. 
New York and London, 1914. 8vo, pp. 144. R 36974 


MONEY.—JUGLAR (Clement) Du change et de la liberté d’émission. 
[With folding tables.] Paris, 1868. 8vo, pp. xi, 496. R 30165 


SOCIALISM.—GuYOT (Yves) La tyrannie socialiste. . . . Paris, 1893. 
8vo, pp. xv, 272. R 29977 


LEROY-BEAULIEU (Pierre Paul) Le collectivisme: examen critique du 
nouveau socialisme. L’évolution du socialisme depuis 1895: le 


syndicalisme. . . . Cinquieme édition revue et . . . augmentee. 
[Economistes et Publicistes Contemporains.] Paris, 1909. 8vo, pp. 
xxii, 709. R 32336 


TREITSCHKE (Heinrich von) Der Socialismus und seine Gonner. Nebst 
einem Sendschreiben an Gustav Schmoller. Berlin, 1875. 8vo, pp. 
142. R 39071 


WOOLSEY (Theodore Dwight) Communism and socialism in their history 
and seers a sketch. London, [1880]. 8vo, pp. vii, 309. R 29449 


FINANCE.—ADAMS (Henry Carter) Public debts; an essay in the 
science of finance. London, 1888. 8vo, pp. xi, 407. R 29624 


UDIFFRET (Charles Louis Gaston d’) Marquis. Systeme financier de 
ote France. [With folding tables.] Paris, 1840. 2 vols. a heor 
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BONHAM (John M.) Industrial liberty. New York and London, 1888. 


8vo, pp. ix, 414. R 29292 
PATTERSON (Robert Hogarth) The science of finance: a practical 
treatise. . . . London, 1868. 8vo, pp. xxi, 710. R 29316 
FREE TRADE.—BOVET-BOLENS (Henri) La fin de la crise. Paris, 
Lausanne, 1888. 8vo, pp. 293. R 30163 


PAUPERISM.—FAWCETT (Right Hon. Henry) Pauperism: its causes 
and remedies. London and New York, 1871. 8vo, pp. viii, 270. 
R 29297 


Hopson (John Atkinson) Problems of poverty: an inquiry into the 
industrial condition of the poor. [University Extension Series.] 


London, 1891. 8vo, pp. vi, 232. R 29304 
Ruts (Jacob August) The children of the poor. . . . Illustrated. London, 
1892. 8vo, pp. xi, 300. R 29637 


340 SOCIOLOGY: LAW. 


BIZZELL (William Bennett) Judicial interpretation of political theory: a 
study in the relation of the courts to the American party system. . . . 
New York and London, 1914. 8vo, pp. v, 273. R 38689 

COELHO (Trindade) Manual politico do cidadao portuguez. 24 edicao 
actualisada e muito augmentada. Prefacio de Alberto d’Oliveira. . . . 


Porto, 1908. 8vo, pp. xvi, 720. R 37139 
DicEY (Albert Venn) Introduction to the study of the law of the con- 
stitution. . . . Eighth edition. London, 1915. 8vo, pp. cv, 577. 

R 38518 


DUuPUIS (Charles) Le droit de la guerre maritime d’apres les conférences 
de la Haye et de Londres. Paris, 1911. 8vo, pp. xxi, 621. 
R 38492 


—— Le droit de la guerre maritime d’apres les doctrines anglaises con- 
temporaines. [Bibliotheque Internationale et Diplomatique, 37.] Paris, 


1899. 8vo, pp. xx, 476. R 38491 


ENGLAND. A collection of acts and ordinances of general use, made in 
the Parliament begun and held at Westminster the third day of November, 
anno 1640 and since, unto the adjournment of the Parliament begun . . . 
the 17th of September, anno 1656, and formerly published in print, 
which are here printed at large with marginal notes, or abbreviated : 
being a continuation of that work from the end of . . . Pulton’s col- 
lection. . . . By Henry Scobell. . . . Examined by the original records ; 
and now printed by special order of Parliament. London, 1658. 2 
pts. in I vol. Fol. R 35764 


—— The land: the report of the Land Enquiry Committee. . . . [Wi 
maps.} London, 1913-14. 2 vols. 8vo. m: oS, R sone 


1. Rural. Third edition —1913. 
2. Urban.—1914, 
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340 SOCIOLOGY: LAW. 
GREENIDGE (Abel Hendy Jones) The legal procedure of Cicero’s time. 


Oxford, 1901. 8vo, pp. xin, 599, R 38372 
HOBSON (John Atkinson) Towards international government. London, 
[1915]. 8vo, pp. 216. R 39126 


IRELAND. The statutes at large, passed in the Parliaments held in Ireland ; 
from the third year of Edward the Second, A.D. 1310, to the first year 
of George the Third, A.D. 1761 inclusive (to the fortieth year of George 
the Third, A.D. 1800, inclusive)... ... Published by authority. Dublin, 
1765-1801. 20 vols. Fol. ~ R 37557 


* .* Binding of each volume stamped with royal arms, except vols. 5, 8, 9, 13, 15, 17. 


—— An index to the acts passed in Ireland in the thirty-ninth and 
fortieth years of the reign of . . . King George the Third ; together 
with an appendix, containing a short index to such acts of the Parliament 
of the United Kingdon, passed in the 41st, 42nd, and 43rd years of the 
same reign, as appear to bind Ireland. By William Ball. . . . Dublin, 
1804. Fol. R 37557 

* _* Binding stamped with royal arms. 


LOISELEUR (Jean Auguste Jules) Les crimes et les peines dans |'antiquité 
et dans les temps modernes: étude historique. Paris, 1863. 8vo, pp. 


xi, 392. R 28928 


LONDON: MIDDLE TEMPLE. (Middle Temple records. Edited by 
Charles Henry Hopwood. . . .) London, 1903-05. 5 vols. 8vo. 
A calendar of the Middle Temple records. Edited by C. H. Hopwood. . . .—1903. 
R 38061 


Minutes of Parliament of the Middle Temple. Translated and edited by C. T. Martin. 

. . . With an inquiry into the origin and early history of the inn by J. Hutchinson . . . 1501- 
1603 (-1703).—1904-05. R 38062 
—-- HUTCHINSON (John) A catalogue of notable Middle Templars 
with brief biographical notices. [Middle Temple.] [London], 1902. 
8vo, pp. xiv, 284. R 38063 


Mac ILWAIN (Charles Howard) The High Court of Parliament and its 
supremacy : an historical essay on the boundaries between legislation and 
adjudication in England. New Haven, 1910. 8vo, pp. xxi, aes ; 

8725 


MANDEVILLE (Bernard de) An enquiry into the causes of the frequent 
executions at Tyburn: and a proposal for some regulations concerning 
felons in prison, and the good effects to be expected from them. To 
which is added, a discourse on transportation, and a method to render 


that punishment more effectual. . . . London, 1725. Bvo, eee 


TREATIES. Conventions and declarations between the powers concerning 
war, arbitration and neutrality. Declaration of Paris, 1856—of St. 
Petersburg, 1868—of the Hague, 1899—Convention of Geneva, 1 906— 
2nd Peace Conference, the Hague, 1907—Declaration of London, 1909. 
English—French—Cerman, he Hague, 1915. 8vo. R 38329 
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340 SOCIOLOGY: LAW. 


BaTyY (Thomas) and MORGAN (John Hartman) War: its conduct and 
legal results. . . . London, 1915. 8vo, pp. xxvin, 578. R 38368 


352 SOCIOLOGY: LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 
GuyoT (Yves) Etudes de physiologie sociale. . . . La police. Paris, 
1884. Ivol. 8vo. R 28940 


HUNT (Gaillard) The Department of State of the United States : its 
history and functions. New Haven, 1914. 8vo, pp. vii, a? 
37688 


355 SOCIOLOGY: MILITARY SCIENCE. 


CaRRION-NISAS (Marie Henri Francois Elisabeth de) Marquis. Essai 
sur l'histoire generale de l'art militaire, de son origine, de ses progrés et 
de ses révolutions depuis la premiere formation des sociétés européennes 


jusqu’a nos jours, orné de . . . planches. . . . Paris, 1824. 2 vols. 
8vo. R 29997 
CLAUSEWITZ (Carl von) On war. . . . Translated by J. J. Graham. 
New and revised edition. With introduction and notes by . . . F. N. 

‘ Maude. . . . Second impression. . . . [With portrait.] London, 
1911. 3 vols. 8vo. R 38222 
HENNEBERT (Eugene) L’Europe sous les armes. . . . Ouvrage accom- 
pagné de . . . cartes et plans. . . . Paris, 1884. 8vo, pp. viii, 216. 
R 29975 

FuRSE (George Armand) The organization and administration of the lines 
of communication in war. . . . [With illustrations.] London, 1894. 
8vo, pp. vili, 517. R 29355 


GERMANY. The German war book; being ‘‘ The usages of war on 
land "’ issued by the Great General Staff of the German Army. Trans- 
lated with a critical introduction by J. H. Morgan. . . . [Third impres- 


sion.| London, 1915. 8vo, pp. xv, 152. R 38186 
GOLTZ (Colmar von der) Freiherr. The nation in arms. A treatise on 
modern military systems and the conduct of war. . . . Translated by 
Philip A. Ashworth. Popular edition. Edited by A. Hilliard Atteridge. 
London, 1914. 8vo, pp. vii, 288. R 38220 
JACKSON (Robert) A view of the formation, discipline and economy of 
armies. . . . The third edition, revised, with a memoir of his life and 


services, drawn up from his own papers, and the communications of his 
survivors. [With portrait.] London, 1845. 8vo, pp. cxxxv, 425. 


R 29641 

MACDOUGALL (Sir Patrick Leonard) The theory of war : illustrated by 
. . . examples from military history. [With maps.] London, 1856. 
8vo, pp. xi, 353. R 29210 
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355 SOCIOLOGY: MILITARY SCIENCE. 


MIDDLETON (O. R.) Outlines of military history ; or, a concise account of 
the principal campaigns in Europe between the years 1740 and 1870. . . . 


[With maps.] London, [1886]. 8vo, pp. xv, 323. R 30282 
PREVAL (Claude Antoine Hippolyte de) Vicomte. Du service des armées 
en campagne. JBlvis, 1827. 2 pts. in | vol. 8vo. R 31464 


370 SOCIOLOGY : EDUCATION. 


GENERAL.—BINET (Alfred) avd SIMON (Th.) A method of measuring 
the development of the intelligence of young children. . . . Authorized 
translation with preface and an appendix . . . by Clara Harrison Town. 
. . . Second edition. . . . [With illustrations] Chicago, [1913]. 

8vo, pp. 82. R 38508 


CAMPAGNAC (Ernest Trafford) Studies introductory to a theory of educa- 
tion. Cambridge, 1915. 8vo, pp. 1x, 133. R 39088 


CLAPAREDE (Edouard) Experimental pedagogy and the psychology of the 
child. . . . Translated from the fourth edition of ‘‘ Psychologie de 
"enfant et pedagogie expérimentale '’ by Mary Louch and Henry Holman. 
Second impression. [With illustrations.] London, 1913. 8vo, pp. 


viii, 332. R 38506 
HALL (Granville Stanley) Educational problems. New York and London, 
1911. 2 vols. 8vo. R 38476 


HENDERSON (John C.) Thomas Jefferson's views on public education. [With 
portrait.} New York and London, 1890. 8vo, pp. vm, 387. R 29211 


HOLLAND (Robert Wolstenholme) The law relating to the child; its pro- 
tection, education, and employment. With introduction on the laws of 
Spain, Germany, France and Italy, and bibliography. London, [1914]. 
8vo, pp. xxiv, 142. R 38104 


LATHAM (Henry) On the action of examinations considered as a means of 
selection. Cambridge, 1877. 8vo, pp. xx, 544. R 29475 


COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES.—BARKER (John Marshall) Colleges 
in America. .. . With an introduction by . . . Sylvester F. Scovel. . .:. 
Cleveland, Ohio,'1894. 8vo, pp. 265. R36987 


BROWN UNIVERSITY. Historical catalogue of Brown University, 1764- 
1914. Providence, Rhode Island, 1914. 8vo, pp. 789. R 38692 


CLARK UNIVERSITY. List of degrees granted at Clark University and 
Clark College, 1889-1914. Compiled by Louis N. Wilson. [Publica 
tions of the Clark University Library, 4,i1.] Worcester, Mass., [1914]. 
8Bvo, pp. 52. R 37517 
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370 SOCIOLOGY: EDUCATION. 


CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY. Studies in history, economics and public law. 
Edited by the Faculty of Political Science of Columbia University. 
[With map.]} New York, 1914. 8vo. In progress. R 38888 


58, 141. Hamilton (J. G. de R.) Reconstruction in North Carolina. 
60, i. Coleman (C. B.) Constantine the Great and Christianity : three phases : the 
historical, the legendary, and the spurious. 


COPENHAGEN UNIVERSITET. Forelzesninger og ovelser ved Kobenhavns 


Universitet og den polytekniske Lereanstalt .. . 1914. . . . Kpbenhavn, 
1914, etc. 8vo. R 38536 


LA FUENTE (Vicente de) Historia de las universidades, colegios y demas 
establecimientos de enseiianza en Espana. Madrid, 1884-85. 2 vols. 


8vo. R 27545 


PARKER (Irene) Dissenting academies in England; their rise and progress 
and their place among the educational systems of the country. Cam- 


bridge, 1914. 8vo, pp. xu, 168. R 38102 


VICTORIA UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. Manchester University 
lectures. Manchester, 1914-15. 8vo. In progress. 

18. Rowntree (B. S.) Lectures on housing. The Warburton Lectures for 1914. By B. 

S. Rowntree'and A. C. Pigou.—1914. R 37644 


Historical Series. 
20. Joannes, de [teading. Chronica Johannis de Reading et anonymi Cantuariensis, 


1346-1367. Edited with introduction and notes by J. Tait. . . .—1914. 'R 37645 
21. Tout (T. F.) The place of the reign of Edward II in English history. Based upon 
the Ford lectures delivered in the University of Oxford in 1913. . . —1I914. R 37646 
24, Germany in the nineteenth century. Second series. By A. S. Peake, B.3Bosanquet, 
and F. Bonavia.—1915. R 30624 
26. Rolle (R.) of Hampole. The Incendium amoris of R. Rolle of Hampole. Edited 
by M. Deanesly. . . .—I915 R 38840 


380 SOCIOLOGY: COMMERCE, COMMUNICATION. 


ACWORTH (William Mitchell) The railways and the traders: a sketch of 
the railway rates question in theory and practice. London, 1891. 


8vo, pp. 14, 378. R 29633 
CHISHOLM (George Goudie) Handbook of ial 
[With maps.] London, 1889, 8vo, pp. x, PY eee oR Ness 


SCHERZER (Carl von) Das wirthschaftliche Leben der Volker. Ein Hand- 
buch uber Production und Consum. Leipzig, 1885. 8vo, pp. xi, 756. 


R 30197 

390 SOCIOLOGY: CUSTOMS, ETC. 
Mac LENNAN (John Ferguson) Primitive marriage: an inquiry into the 
form of capture in marriage ceremonies. Edinburgh, 1865. 8vo, pp. 


xii, 326. R 29748 
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390 SOCIOLOGY: CUSTOMS, ETC. 


MARIAGE. Le mariage au point de vue chrétien. Ouvrage spécialement 
adressé aux jeunes femmes du monde. . . . [By Valerie, comtesse de 


Gasparin.] Paris, 1843. 3 vols. 8vo. R 37562 


PUNJAB. Romantic tales from the Punjab, with illustrations by native 
hands. Collected and edited from original sources by . . . Charles 
Swynnerton. . . . Westminster, 1903. 8vo, pp. xlvi, 483. R 39208 


SCOTLAND. Ancient legends of the Scottish Gael. Gille A’Bhuidseir, 
The wizard’s gillie, and other tales. Edited and translated by J. G. 
cKay. From the magnificent manuscript collections of . .. J. F. 

Campbell. . . . [With plates.] London, [1914]. 8vo, pp. 141. 
R 36221 


SOMMER (Heinrich Oskar) The structure of Le livre d’Artus and its 
function in the evolution of the Arthurian prose-romances. A critical 


study in mediaeval literature. London, 1914. 8vo, pp. 47. R 38847 

TRUMBULL (Henry Clay) The blood covenant: a primitive rite and its 

bearings on scripture. London, 1887. 8vo, pp. viii, 350. R 29953 
420 PHILOLOGY: ENGLISH. 


KINGTON (Thomas Lawrence) afterwards OLIPHANT (Thomas Lawrence 
Kington) The sources of standard English. London, 1873. 8vo, pp. 


xxii, 408. R 30324 
SIMPLIFIED SPELING SOSIETI. The pioneer ov simplified speling. 
Vol. | (3). London, 1912-14. 2 vols. 8vo. R 26612 
WYLD (Henry Cecil) The historical study of the mother tongue: an 
introduction to philological method. . . . [Secondimpression.] London, 
1907. 8vo, pp. xi, 412. R 38084 


439 PHILOLOGY: FLEMISH. 


LEBROCQUY (Pierre) Analogies linguistiques. Du flamand dans ses 
rapports avec les autres idiomes d'origine teutonique. . . . Bruzelles, 


1845. 8vo, pp. vii, 479. R 30305 
440-450 PHILOLOGY: FRENCH, ITALIAN, SPANISH. 


ntoine) Nouveau dictionnaire proverbial, satirique et burlesque. 

Saeine AE m6, 8vo, pp. x, 538. : R 30290 
DELVAU (Alfred) Dictionnaire de la langue verte. Nouvelle édition . . . 
augmentée d'un supplement par Gustave Fustier. Paris, [1889]. 8vo, 
pp. xxii, 59, R 37909 
Hoare (Alfred) An Italian dictionary. (Italian-English dictionary.— 
A concise English-Italian vocabulary.) Cambridge, 1915. 4to, pp. 
xvi, 663, cxxxv. R 38380 
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440-450 PHILOLOGY: FRENCH, ITALIAN, SPANISH. 
LAUGIERI (Edoardo) Dizionario di marina e di commercio marittimo : 


italiano-inglese e inglese-italiano. ([Pt. 2:] A nautical, technical 
and commercial dictionary of the English and Italian languages.) Genova, 


1880. 2 pts. in I vol. 8vo. R 29973 
PERINI (Napoleone) An Italian conversation grammar . . . followed by a 
short guide to Italian composition. Also an English-Italian and Italian- 
English vocabulary. . . . Sixth edition. . . . London, 1913. 8vo, pp. 
viii, 264. R 37465°1 
—— Key to the . . . exercises contained in the Italian conversation 
grammar. . . . London, [1913]. 8vo, pp. 51. R 37465°2 
TRABALZA (Ciro) Storia della grammatica italiana. [With facsimiles.] 
Milano, 1908. 8vo, pp. xvi, 561. R 38386 
FIGUEIREDO (Candido de) Novo diccionario da lingua portuguesa . . . 
Nova edicao . . . refundida, corrigida e . . . ampliada. Lisboa, 
1913. 2 vols. 8vo. R 37823 


480 PHILOLOGY: GREEK AND LATIN. 


EICHTHAL (Gustave d’) La langue grecque. Mémoires & notices, 
1864-1884. Précédé d'une notice sur les services rendus, par . . . G. 
d’Eichthal, a la grece et aux études grecques, par le mis de Queux de 


Saint-Hilaire. [Edited by E. d’Eichthal.] Paris, 1887. 8vo, pp. 


i, 426. R 30287 
PEILE (John) An introduction to Greek and Latin etymology. London, 
1869. 8vo, pp. xxii, 324. R 30325 


WYNDHAM (Francis Merrick) Latin and Greek as in Rome and Athens, 
or, classical languages and modern tongues. London, 1880. 8vo, pp. 


R 30298 

STICKEL (Johann Gustav) Das Etruskische durch Erklarung von Inschriften 
und Namen als semitische Sprache erwiesen. . . . Mit Holzschnitten 
und . . . Bild-und Schrifttafeln. Leipziy, 1858. 8vo, pp. xvi, 296. 
R 37418 

THUMB (Albert) Handbuch der neugrieschischen Volkssprache. Gram- 
matik. Texte. Glossar. . . . Zweite, verbesserte und erweiterte Auflage. 
Strassburg, 1910. 8vo, pp. xxxi, 359. R 38089 


490 PHILOLOGY: MINOR LANGUAGES. 
BIBLIOTHEK INDOGERMANISCHER GRAMMATIKEN. Leipzig, 1884, 
8vo. In progress. R 7824 


Bd 2. Anhang |. Whitney (W. D.). G tisch d ; 
Anhang zu W. D. Whitney's indiacher Guclas A. Holemes Diehebheet ge 
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490 PHILOLOGY: MINOR LANGUAGES. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. Indo-Iranian series. Edited by A. V. W. 
Jackson. . . . New York, 1902. 8vo. In progress. 


2. Gray (L. H.) Indo-Iranian phonology, with special reference to the Middle and New 
Indo-Iranian languages. —1902. R 36056 


3. Schuyler (M.) the Younger. A bibliography of the Sanskrit drama, with an intro- 
ductory sketch of the dramatic literature of India.—1906. R 36058 


4. Schuyler (M.) the Younger. Index verborum of the fragments of the Avesta.—1!90]. 
R 36057 


5. Khuddaha-Nikaya.—Itivuttaka. ‘Sayings of Buddha: the Iti-vuttaka. A Pali work 
of the Buddhist canon, for the first time translated, with an introduction and notes, by J. H. 


Moore. . . . 1908. R 36059 


6. Avesta. The Nyaishes : or Zoroastrian litanies. Avestan text, with the Pahlavi, 
Sanskrit, Persian and Gujarati versions. Edited together, and translated with notes, by M. N. 


Dhalla. . . —1908. R 36960 


7. Dhanamjaya, Son of Vishnu. The: Dagartpa: a treatise on Hindu dramaturgy. 
. . Now first translated from the Sanskrit, with the text and an introduction and notes, by 


G. C. O. Haas... . 1912. Re606 
8. Subandhu. Vé<asavadatta: a Sanskrit romance. . . . Translated, with an introduction 
and notes, by L. H. Gray. . . .—1913. R 36184 


CARNEGY (Patrick) Kachahri technicalities, or, a glossary of terms, rural, 
official and general, in daily use in the courts of law and in illustration of 
the tenures, customs, arts and manufactures of Hindustan. (Second édi- 


tion.) Allahabad, 1877. 8vo, pp. 361. R 38436 


MUHAMMAD IBRAHIM, Mirza, Grammatik der lebenden persischen 
Sprache. Nach Mirza Mohammed Ibrahim’s Grammar of the Persian 


language neu bearbeitet von Heinrich Leberecht Fleischer. Zweite 


Auflage. Leipzig, 1875. 8vo, pp. xx, 262. R 37864 
GADELICA. Gadelica: a journal of modern-Irish studies. . . . Dublin, 
1912-13. I vol. 8vo. In progress. R 32145 


Vol. I. etc. Edited by T. F. O’Rahilly. 
O'CONNELL (Frederick William) A grammar of old Irish. Belfast, 


1912. 8vo, pp. xi, 191. R 38321 
Eys (W. J. van) Dictionnaire basque-frangais. Puris, Londres, 1873. 
8vo, pp. xlvii, 415. R 28983 
ForBEs (Neville) Russian grammar. . . . Oxford, 1914. 8vo, pp. 244. 
R 38471 


DAVIDSON (Andrew Bruce) An introductory Hebrew grammar with pro- 
gressive exercises in reading, writing, and pointing. . . . Nineteenth 
edition. Revised . . . by John Edgar Macfadyen. . . . Edinburgh, 


1914. 8vo, pp. xiv, 236. R 38190 
LAMBERT (Mayer) De l’accent en arabe. [Extract from the Journal 
Asiatique.] [Paris, 1897.] 8vo, pp. 402-413. R 38155 


* * The title is taken from the caption. 
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490 PHILOLOGY: MINOR LANGUAGES. 


ABEL (Hans) Zur Tonverschmelzung im Altaegyptischen. Lezpzig, 
1910. 4to. pp. iv, 94. R 37691 

* * The text is lithographed. 
STERN (Ludwig) Koptische Grammatik. . . . Mit einer. .. . Tafel. 
Leipzig, 1880. 8vo, pp. xvii, 470. R 37417 


JUDSON (Adoniram) Judson’s Burmese-English dictionary. [Revised and 
enlarged by Robert C. Stevenson. . . . Rangoon, 1893. 8vo, pp. vi, 


1188, 6. R 39195 
REEVE (William) A dictionary, Canarese and English. . . . Revised, 
corrected and enlarged by Daniel Sanderson. . . . Bangalore, 1858. 
8vo, pp. 1040. R 39031 


JAPAN. THESAURUS JAPONICUS. Japanisch-deutsches Worterbuch. 
Herausgegeben von dem Direktor [C. E. Sachau] des Seminars fiir 
orientalische Sprachen an der Koniglichen Friedrich- Wilhelms-Universitat 


zu Berlin. Berlin, 1913. 4to. In progress. R 35220 


Lange (R. C. O.) Lexikon der in der japanischen Sprache ublichen chinesischen Zeichen 
und ihrer Zusammensetzungen samt den verschiedenen Arten der Aussprache und den 


Bedeutungen. . . . |. Band.—1913. 


510 NATURAL SCIENCE: MATHEMATICS. 


EUCLID. E/vclidis elementorum libri Qvindecim. [Printer’s device beneath 
title] Parisiis, Ex Typographia Thome Richardi, sub Bibliis 
aureis, é regione collegi7 Remensis, 1558. 4to, ff. 44. R 39108 


MorsIANUS (Christianus Torchillus) Arithmetica breuis ac dilucida C. T. 
Morsiani in quing3 partes digesta. Colonie, M.D.XXVIII.  8vo, ff. 
[32]. R 37535 


RINGELBERGIUS (Joachimus Fortius) loachimi Fortij Ringelbergij Andouer- 
piani Arithmetica. [Printer’s device beneath title] Parisiis, Ex 
oficina Gabriélis Buon, in clauso Brunello, ad D, Claudij insigne, 


1562. 4to. ff. 8. R 39107 


570 NATURAL SCIENCE: ARCHAEOLOGY, ANTHROPOLOGY 
AND EVOLUTION. 


BACOT (Jacques) Les Mo-so. Ethnographie des Mo-so, leurs religions, 
leur langue et leur écriture. . . . Avec les documents historiques et 
geographiques relatifs 4 Likiang par Ed. Chavannes. . . . Ouvrage 


contenant . . . planches . . . etune carte. .. . [Collection del'Institut 
Ethnographique International de Paris.] Leide, 1913. 8vo, pp. vi, 218. 
R 35278 


CONKLIN (Edwin Grant) Heredity and environment in the development of 
men. [With illustrations.] [Norman W. Harris Lectures for 1914 at 
North Western University.] Princeton, 1915. 8vo, pp. xiv, 533. 


R 38811 
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570 NATURAL SCIENCE: ARCHAEOLOGY, ANTHROPOLOGY 
AND EVOLUTION. 


HOWLEY (James P.) The Beothucks, or Red Indians: the aboriginal 
inhabitants of Newfoundland. [With plates and illustrations.) Cam- 
bridge, 1915. 4to, pp. xx, 348. R 39114 

INSTITUT DE PALEONTOLOGIE HUMAINES. Institut de paléontologie 
humaine. Peintures et gravures murales des cavernes paléolithiques. 
[With plates and illustrations.] Monaco, 1913. 1 vol. 4to. 

Breuil (H.) La Pasiega 4 Puente-Viesgo, Santander, Espagne. Par ...H. Breuil.. . 


H. Obermaier . . . et H. Alcalde del Rio. .< . R 35845 
PERCY SLADEN TRUST EXPEDITION to Melanesia. [With maps and 
plates.| Cambridge, 1914. 8vo. In progress. R 38076 


Rivers (W. H. R.) The history of Melanesian Society. 2 vols.—1914. 


SMITH (William Ramsay) Australian conditions and problems from the 
standpoint of present anthropological knowledge. . . . Presidential 
address to the Section of Anthropology of the Australasian Association 
for the Advancement of Science, Melbourne, 1913. (Reprinted from 
Report of the Australasian Association for the Advancement of Science, 
Melbourne Meeting, 1913. Vol. xiv.) Melbowrne, 1913. 8vo, pp. 
24. R 38686 


SOLLAS (William Johnson) Ancient hunters and their modern representa- 
tives. [Second edition.| [With plates and illustrations.] London, 


1915. 8vo, pp. xxiii, 591. R 38520 
TALBOT (D. Amaury) Woman’s mysteries of a primitive people: the 
Ibibios of Southern Nigeria. . . . With . . . illustrations. . . . Lon- 
don, 1915. 8vo, pp. vii, 251. R 39017 


590 NATURAL SCIENCE: ZOOLOGY. 
BUECHNER (Friedrich Carl Christian Ludwig) La vida psiquica de los 


- animales. . . . Obra traducida del aleman por A. Ocina y Aparicio. 
Madrid, 1881. 8vo, pp. 456. R 30583 
FOWLER (William Warde) A year with the birds. . . . With illustrations 
| by Bryan Hook. [Third edition. New impression.] London, 1914. 
8vo, pp. xv, 265. R 39094 
THORBURN (Archibald) British birds. Written and illustrated by A. 
Thorburn. . . . London, 1915. 4to. In progress. R 38482 


610 USEFUL ARTS: ANATOMY. 


ESALIUS (Andreas) Andreae Vesalii Bruxellensis, Invictissimi Caroli V. 
M Teas. nee de Humani corporis fabrica. Libri septem. [With 
woodcuts.] Basileae, Per Ioannem Oporinum. ([Colophon:] .. . 
Anno Salutis per Christvm parte MDLV. Mense Augusto.) - Fol. 
pp. [12], 824, [46]. R 37544 
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640 USEFUL ARTS: FURNITURE. 


LENYGON (Francis) Furniture in England from 1660 to 1760. [With 
illustrations.] London, [1914]. 4to, pp. x, 300.  R 37684 


650 USEFUL ARTS: PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 


Apis (Harry Gidney) Book production and distribution, 1625-1800. 
(Reprinted from The Cambridge history of English literature. Volume 
XI, 1914). [Cambridge, 1914.] 8vo, pp. 32. R 37459 


* * The title is taken from the wrapper. 


LACOMBE (Paul) Histoire de l’imprimerie en France au xve et au xvie 
siecle. [Extrait du Bulletin du Bibliophile.] Paris, 1914. 8vo, pp. 
15. R 39023 


*.,* 50 copies printed. 


SERRANO Y SANZ (Manuel) La imprenta de Zaragoza es la mas antiqua 
de Espana ; prueba documental. . . . Publicada en el ‘‘ Arte Aragonés”. 
[With facsimiles.] Zaragoza, 1915. 4to, pp. 22. R 38587 


VERMIGLIOLI (Giovanni Battista) Principj della stampa in Perugia e suoi 
progressi per tutto il secolo XV. Nuovamente illustrati accrescuiti e 
corretti in questa seconda edizione. . . . Perugia, 1820. 8vo, pp. 


viii, 209. R 35641 
700 FINE ARTS: GENERAL, 


PARIS: Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres. Fondation Eugene 
Piot. Monuments et mémoires publiés par |’Académie des Inscriptions 
et Belles-Lettres sous la direction de Georges Perrot et Robert de 


Lasteyrie . . . avec le concours de Paul Jamot . . . Tome vingtieme. 
[With plates and illustrations.] Paris, 1913. 4to. In progress. 
R 21797 

BOSANQUET (Bernard) Three lectures on esthetic. London, 1915, 
8vo, pp. ix, 118. R 38521 


COOMARASWAMY (Ananda K.) Visvakarma: examples of Indian archi- 
tecture, sculpture, painting, handicraft, chosen by A. K. Coomara- 
swamy. . . . London, 1914. 4to. In progress. R 33828 

1. One hundred examples of Indian sculpture : with an introduction by E. Gill. 

PARIS: Exposition Retrospective de l’Art Décoratif Francais, 1900. 
L’exposition rétrospective de l'art décoratif francais. Description 
par G. Migeon. . . . Avec une introduction par . . . E. Molinier. . . . 
Paris, [1901]. 1 vol.in 2. Fol. R 17487 

“," 200 copies printed. This copy is No. 70. 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. Princeton monographs in art and archeology. 


[With illustrations.] Princeton, 1914. 4to. In progress. R 38197 
3, Marquand (A.) L. della Robbia.—1914, 
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joo FINE ARTS: GENERAL. 


REY (Barthélemy) Catalogue de la collection B. Rey. Par Seymour de 
Ricci. . . . Paris, [1914]. 4to. In progress. R 37835 


Objets d'art du moyen ge et de la renaissance. 


SETA (Alessandro della) Religion & art: a study in the evolution of 


sculpture, painting and architecture. . . . Translated by Marion C. 
Harrison. With a preface by Mrs. Arthur Strong... and... 
illustrations. London, [1914]. 8vo, pp. 415. R 37667 


720 FINE ARTS :.ARCHITECTURE. 


BLOMFIELD (Reginald) Architectural drawing, and draughtsmen. . . . 
With . . . illustrations. London, 1912. 4to, pp. xii, 96. R 39120 


BOERSCHMANN (Ernst) Die Baukunst und religiose Kultur der Chinesen : 
Einzeldarstellungen auf Grund eigener Aufnahmen wahrend dreijahriger 


Reisen in China. . . . (Mit . . . Bildernund . . . Tafeln). Berlin, 
1911-14. 2 vols. 4to. R 36263 
CLARK (George Thomas) Medieval military architecture in England. . . . 
With illustrations. . . . London, 1884. 2 vols. 8vo. R 38532 


Cox (John Charles) The English parish church: an account of the chief 
building types & of their materials during nine centuries. [With illustra- 


tions.] London, [1914]. 8vo, pp. xix, 338. R 37502 
HAVELL (Ernest Binfield) The ancient and medieval architecture of India : 
a study of Indo-Aryan civilisation. . . . With . . . illustrations and 
map. London, 1915. 4to, pp. xxxv, 230. R 38247 
PARKER (John Henry) The architectural antiquities of the city of Wells. 
. . . Illustrated. . . . Ozford and London, 1866. 8vo, Pee 


SADLEIR (Thomas Ulick) and DICKINSON (Page L.) Georgian 
mansions in Ireland; with some account of the evolution of Georgian 
architecture and decoration. [With plates and illustrations.] Dublin, 
1915. 4to, pp. xx, 103. R 38590 


* 


ScoTT (Sir George Gilbert) Remarks on secular & domestic architecture, 
present & future. . . . London, 1857. 8vo, pp. xii, 285. R 32351 


SLUYTERMAN (T. K. L.) Intérieurs anciens en Belgique. Par K. 
Sluyterman . . . avec la collaboration de . . . A. H. Cornette. . . . 
Avec planches . . . d’aprés les photographies de G. Sigling. La Haye, 
1913. Fol. ff. 30. R 38184 

STEWART (David James) On the architectural history of Ely cathedral. 
[With plates.] London, 1868. 8vo, pp. viii, 296 R 29807 


Cox (John Charles) Pulpits, lecterns & organs in English churches. . . . 
With . . . illustrations. Ozford, 1915. 8vo, pp. xi, 228. R 38879 
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720 FINE ARTS: ARCHITECTURE. 


DUVEEN (Edward J.) Colour in the home; with notes on architecture, 


sculpture, painting, and upon decoration and good taste... . . With... 
illustrations. . . . London, [1912]. 4to, pp. ix, 167. R 38545 
LENYGON (Francis) Decoration in England from 1660 to 1770. [With 
illustrations.] London, [1914]. 4to, pp. x, 296. R 37685 


730 FINE ARTS: NUMISMATICS, PORCELAIN, BRONZES, ETC. 


DotTI (E.) Tariffa di monete medioevali e moderne italiane secondo Iordine 
seguito dal ‘‘Corpus nummorum Italicorum”. . . . Milano, 1915. 
4to. In progress. R 32480 


4. Lombardia, zecche :minori. 


AMSTERDAM: Koninklijke Academie van Wetenschappen. Besch- 
reibung der griechischen autonomen Minzen im Besitze der Kon. 


Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Amsterdam. [By U. P. Boissevain.] 


[With plates.] Amsterdam, 1912. 4to, pp. 260. R 36988 
AUSCHER (Ernest Simon) A history and description of French porcelain. 
Translated and edited by William Burton. . . . Containing . . . plates 
. . . together with reproductions of marks. . . . London, 1905. 8vo. 
pp. xiv, 200. R 39096 
BURTON (William) Porcelain ; a sketch of its nature, art and manufacture. 
With . . . plates. London, 1906. 8vo, pp. vii, 264. R 39098 


CHAFFERS (William) The new collector’s hand-book of marks and mono- 
grams on pottery & porcelain of the renaissance and modern periods. 
. . . Chiefly selected from his larger work entitled ‘‘ Marks and mono- 
grams on pottery and porcelain”. A new edition, 1914, revised and 


considerably augmented by Frederick Litchfield. . . . London, 1914. 
8vo, pp. x, 363. R 37356 
EARLE (Cyril) The Earle collection of early Staffordshire pottery, illustrat- 
ing over seven hundred . . . pieces. (Deposited in the Hull City 
Museum.) By . .. C. Earle. . . . With an introduction by Frank 
Falkner, and a supplementary chapter by T. Sheppard. . . . Contain- 

ing . . . reproductions. . . . London, [1915]. 4to, pp. xlvi, 240. 
R 39127 


GROLLIER (Charles Eugene de) Murquis. Manuel de |’amateur de 
porcelaines, manufactures européennes, France exceptée, suivi du 
repertoire alphabetique et systématique de toutes les marques connues. 
Redigé d’apres les notes du marquis de Grollier et du comte de 


Chavagnac par C. de Grollier. Paris, 1914. 2 vols. 8vo. R 37468 


HOBSON (Robert L.) Chinese pottery and porcelain: an account of the 
potter's art in China from primitive times to the present day. . . . Plates. 
. . . London, 1915. 2 vols. 8vo. R 38527 
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730 FINE ARTS: NUMISMATICS, PORCELAIN, BRONZES, ETC. 


KAYE (Walter Jenkinson) the Younger, Roman and other triple vases. 
. . With a preface by... J. T. Fowler. [Reprinted from the 
Antiquary.] [With plates and illustrations.) London, 1914. Byo, 
pp. 40. R 38846 


SOLON (M. Louis) A history and description of the old French faience, 
with an account of the revival of faience painting in France. . . . With 

a preface by William Burton. . . . Containing . . . plates . . . together 
with reproductions of marks. . . . London, 1903. 8vo, pp. xvi, 192. 

; R 39097 


PERRY (John Tavenor-) Dinanderie: a history and description of medizeval 
art work in copper, brass and bronze. . . . With . . . illustrations. 


London, 1910. 4to, pp. xii, 238. R 39122 
740 FINE ARTS: CARICATURE. 


DYSON (William Henry) Kultur cartoons. . . . Foreword by H. G. 
Wells. London, [1915]. Fol. R 38697 


*.* 500 copies printed. This copy is No. 17. 


740 FINE ARTS: TAPESTRY. 


THOMSON (W. G.) Tapestry weaving in England from the earliest times 
to the end of the XVIIIth century. [With illustrations.] London, 
[1914]. 4to, pp. x, 172. R 37686 


750 FINE ARTS: PAINTING. 


BLAKE (William) Life of William Blake, “ pictor ignotus”. With selec- 
tions from his poems and other writings. By . . . Alexander Gilchrist. 
. ... Illustrated from Blake’s own works in facsimilé by W. J. Linton, 
and in photolithography ; with a few of Blake’s original plates. [Edited 
by Anne Gilchrist with the assistance of D. G. Rossetti.] London and 
Cambridge, 1863. 2 vols. 8vo. R 38245 


MICHIELS (Joseph Alfred Xavier) Rubens et Jl'école d’Anvers. 
. . . Quatriéme édition revue et augmentée. Paris, 1877. 8vo, pp. 


vii, 378. R 38576 
OSMASTON (Francis Plumtre Beresford) The art and genius of Tintoret. 
[With at London, 1915. 2 vols. 4to. R 38887 


Samuel) Sketches by S. Prout in France, Belgium, Germany, 
ss aaa Edited by Charles Holme. Text by Ernest G. 
Halton. London, 1915. 4to, pp. 26. R 38256 


N, Family of. Catalogue of Italian pictures at 16 South Street, 
ney pike and Buckhurst in Sussex. Collected by Robert 


ged! ak Benson. . . . London, privately printed, 1914. Bea ain 
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760 FINE ARTS: ENGRAVING. 


AMES (Joseph) A catalogue of English heads: or, an account of about two 


thousand prints, describing what is peculiar on each. . . . [Being an 
index to the collection of prints in the possession of J. Nickolls.] 
London, 1748. 8vo, pp. 182. R 33278 


BEAUCHAMP (Richard) 13th Earl of Warwick. Pageant of the birth, life, 
and death of R. Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, K.G., 1389-1439. 
Edited by Viscount Dillon . . , and W. H. St. John Hope. . . . Photo- 


engraved from the original manuscript in the British Museum by Emery 


Walker. . . . London, 1914. 4to, pp. x, 109. R 36198 
BuRCH (R. M.) Colour printing and colour printers. . . . With a chapter 
on modern processes by W. Gamble. Second edition. [With plates.] 
London, 1910. 8vo, pp. xviii, 280. R 39099 
GRAPHIC ARTS SERIES. The graphic arts series. . . . Edited by Joseph 

Pennell. [With plates.] London, 1915. 4to. In progress. 
R 39101 
1, Pennell (E. R.) Lithography and lithographers : some chapters in the history of the 
pe : pees with descriptions and technical explanations of modern artistic methods by 

. ennell. 


LEISCHING (Julius) Schabkunst: ihre Technik und Geschichte in ihren 
Hauptwerken vom xvii. bis zum xx. Jahrhundert. [With _plates.] 
Wien, 1913. 4to, pp. vi, 98. R 36756 


LONDON: Victoria and Albert Museum. Department of engraving, 
illustration and design. Japanese colour prints. By Edward F. Strange. 
Illustrated. [Fourth edition.] London, 1913. 8vo, pp. x, 169. 


R 35434 

PERROUT (René) Les images d’Epinal. Nouvelle édition. Préface par 
Maurice Barres. . . . [With illustrations.] Paris, [I91- ]. 4to, pp. 
x, 160. R 36204 
STRANG (William) William Strang: catalogue of his etched work. 
Illustrated with . . . reproductions. With an introductory essay by 
Laurence Binyon. Glasgow, 1906. 8vo, pp. xvi, 210. R 38096 
—— |A series of etchings by W. Strang illustrating some of R. Kipling’s 
stories.} [1900.]  4to. R 25674 


780 FINE ARTS: MUSIC. 


STRANGWAYS (Arthur Henry Fox) The music of Hindostan. Ozford, 
1914. 8vo, pp. x, 364. R 39198 


WALLASCHEK (Richard) Primitive music : an inquiry into the origin and 
development of music, songs, instruments, dances, and pantomimes of 
age races. With musical examples. J.undon, 1893. 8vo, pp. xi, 


R 39203 
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780 FINE ARTS: MUSIC. 


WASHINGTON : Library of Congress.—Division of Music. ‘‘ The star 
spangled banner.” Revised and enlarged from the ‘ Report” on the 
above and other airs, issued in 1909. By Oscar George Theodore 
Sonneck. . . . [With plates.] Washington, 1914. 8vo, pp. 115. 

R 37675 

WALTERS (Henry Beauchamp) The church bells of Shropshire : their 
founders, inscriptions, traditions and uses. . . . With . . . plates and 


. illustrations, . . . Oswestry, 1915. 4to, pp. v, 485. R 38591 


790 FINE ARTS: AMUSEMENTS. 


BERNES (Juliana) Dame. The boke of Saint Albans . . . containing 
treatises on hawking, hunting, and cote armour : printed at Saint Albans 
by the schoolmaster-printer in 1486, reproduced in facsimile. With an 


introduction by William Blades. . . . . London, [1900]. 4to, pp. 32. 
R 38375 
—— A treatyse of fysshynge wyth an angle. . . . Being a facsimile re- 


production of the first book on the subject of fishing printed in England 
by Wynkyn de Worde at Westminster in 1496. With an introduction 


by ...M.G. Watkins. . . . London, [188- ]. 4to. R 38396 
FITZGERALD (Percy Hetherington) The Garrick Club. [With portraits.] 
London, 1904. 4to, pp. xvui, 252. R 38377 


INCHBALD (Elizabeth) Memoirs of Mrs, Inchbald : including her familiar 
correspondence with the most distinguished persons of her time. To 


which are added The massacre, and A case of conscience . . . published 
from her autograph copies. Edited by James Boaden. . . . [With 
portrait.] London, 1833. 2 vols. 8vo. R 19005 


MERCURIALIS (Hieronymus) Hieronymi Mercvrialis, De Arte Gymnastica, 
Libri Sex: In quibus exercitationum omnium vetustarum genera, loca, 
modi, facultates, & quidquid denique ad corporis humani exercitationes 
pertinet, diligenter explicatur. Secunda editione aucti, & multis figuris 
ornati. Opusnon modo medicis, verumetiam omnibus antiquarum rerum 
cognoscendarum, & valetudinis conseruande studiosis admodum vtile. . . . 
Parisiis, Apud lacobum du Puys, via D, Ioannis Lateranensis, 


sub signo Samaritane, 1577. 4to, ff. [4], 201 [error for 200], [13]. 
R 37530 


WALLACK (John Johnstone) Memories of fifty years. . . . With an in- 
troduction by Laurence Hutton. With portraits and facsimiles. New 
York, 1889. 8vo, pp. xiv, 190. R 19050 

*.* 500 copies printed. This copy is No. 392. 


(To be continued.) 
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